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“Intellectual growth 
should commence 
at birth and cease 

at death only.” 


Albert Einstein 
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To Edith whose remarkable scholastic attainments signify a 
revolution in education. 
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FOREWORD 


The Making of a Genius is a book about education, struggle, 
and life, It is an inspiring and dramatic story of a Jewish refugee 
from Hitler's Europe and his stark determination to mold his 
children into what he has called “superior human beings” using 
his “total educational submersion” approach to education. But in 
many ways, it is more than just a story. It is also an indictment 
of the inequities and ills of American society, in particular of 
our educational system. 

Aaron Stern has 2 commitment to honesty and justice and he 
has high standards of conduct and performance to which he would 
Tike to see the world adhere. For a man who has survived beatings 
at the hands of the Nazis, two years of living in a forest as an 
animal, cancer of the jaw, and a persistent heart condition, he 
displays a refreshing disbelief in the injustices of life. While 
he cannot be considered naive, he is as shocked by the corruption 
of people and their complacency about life as might be the 
proverbial farm boy visiting the big city for the first time. 

‘As the title implies, Aaron Stern's daughter, Edith, was made 
into 2 genius, not only as demonstrated by her intelligence quo- 
tient, but also as repeatedly shown by her academic performance. 
Further, both of his child.en show an impressive ability to cope 
with life and to interact with other people without fear. How 
was this accomplished? By Stem’s own efforts in which his chil- 
dren were totally submerged in educational experiences. 

‘The entire world of Edith, and probably to a lesser extent of 
David, has been involved with learning and the acquisition of 
Imowledge. These two children were bom into an environment 
where such activities were as much a part of life as are eating and 
sleeping in most homes. Education was a normal way of life and 
they took to it just as any child is aculturated into the ways of 
the society of which he is a member. It is not unusual that Edith 
Sie propeered sofort weal ive been: tse wma af abe 
had not. 
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‘What then was the basis of his method? Psychologists have 
found that the behavior of people can be shaped and strengthened 
by the careful use of praise and rewards. When the person is well 
motivated, merely telling him how well he is doing will suffice. 
Stern seemed to be quite proficient im such methods, making 
extensive use of spontancous expressions of Jove and affection 
following good performances by the children. Also he would 
frequently buy them ice cream cones or some other small items 
as a reward. Occasionally, he would require them to complete a 
learning task before they could do something which they wanted 
to do. This is another kind of reward. Even when there was no 
praise or reward given, he would frequently tell them how well 
they were doing. This is applied psychology at its best, and he 
was a master at it. 


Other aspects of his method are also important. By working 
with one child at a time, he was able to achieve the optimal in 
individualized instructon, a one-to-one relationship. His methods 
have also illustrated that the tools of education can be austere 
and Spartan. He used the materials at hand and the materials that 
@ poor man could afford such as old travel posters, an abacus, and 
most often, the world itself. 


It is also important to mention the content of the Ste chil- 
dren’s education. They of course, learned the basics of reading and 
arithmetic, both being able to read before the age of two. Once 
they leamed to read, there was no limit, for reading became the 
key to the wisdom of mankind. The curriculum was not pre- 
determined. If it seemed apropos to delve into history, or biology, 
or religion, that is the direction their learning went. Stern's 
objectives were the global, amorphous kind which permitted the 
children to go where their interests took them. 

Aaron Stern strove hard to instill into his children commit- 
ments to social justice and the brotherhood of man, He taught 
them that religion is serving God by helping mankind, that war 
is never just, that all races and creeds are equals, arid especially 
that women are equal to men. He opposed the Vietnam war long 
before it became fashionable to do so. It would be easy to describe 
him as a liberal, but that term is too often misunderstood. Rather, 
he is a humanitarian and a seeker of justice, and if his educational 
methods have all bordered on being indoctrination, it is in this 
realm that they have. 

He also taught his children that at the root of all education, 
there must be ethics and morality as patterned after the teachings 
and examples of gentle men such as Gandhi, who devoted his 
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life to his countrymen. Stern argues that a mathematician, such 
as Edith, cannot be a good mathematician unless she or he is also 
an ethical person. This is the problem that gripped the atomic 
scientists whose work contributed to the Bomb. 


Parents wishing to duplicate Stern’s work with their own chil- 
dren should keep in mind that because he was frequently ill and 
unable to. be employed, he had a tremendous amount of time on 
his hands which he could devote to his children. Most of us do 
not have such large amounts of time and even if we did it is 
unlikely that we would be willing to devote it to our children. 
However, even the partial implementation of his methods would 
be very beneficial to the intellectual growth of most children. 


On the other hand, it is pathetic that parents, if they want 
their children to achieve full potential and to be well educated, 
have to resort to educating their children in lieu of the schools 
doing the job. The purpose of the schools, and the justifica- 
tion for their existence, is to educate the children, and if they 
were succeeding, no one would have educate his own children, 


There is yet another aspect to this story. Not only did Aaron 
Stern give his daughter and son educations superior to that which 
the schools provided, but when he tried to interest the professional 
educators in his methods, they sneered. He had asked for a chance 
to demonstrate his approach to education at the local, state, and 
federal levels, not with bright, middle class children, but with 
impoverished, underprivileged ones, No one would give him that 
opportunity. This is a tragic commentary on those who teach 
oar oun particularly since American education is badly in need 
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‘This is a book which should be read by all Americans—parents, 
teachers, taxpayers, and even the children toward whom education 
is directed. America and the rest of the world must pin its hopes 
for the future on quality education, for education is the closest 
to a panacea for the world’s problems as we will probably ever 
attain. The Making of a Genius is a vivid portrayal of the power 
and potential of education. It shows dramatically that man need 
not be mired in the mud of mediocrity. Given the right oppor- 
tunities and experiences, his mind can be unleashed to attain 
great heights of intellectuality. This book should be an important 
contribution to the national debate on education. 


John M. Flynn 
Ed. D. 
October 1971 


CHAPTER 1 
The Impossible Escape 


I lay there in the hole. It was a dank, frozen hole, clawed out 
of the black, unyielding earth by my desperate hands, and it stunk 
of my filth. I twisted on the mess of rags that crawled with lice 
and I looked up at the thatched fir boughs that served as a roof. 
I was dying of starvation. 


The desire to live is an amazing thing. So many times I had 
been close to death; so many times I had wished that death would 
claim me; and so many times I had died in my own mind. 


But now I didn’t want to die. I would fight until the end. I 
rolled over and pushed myself up on one elbow. I felt the strain 
in the quickened beat of my heart, I also felt the pounding throb, 
The infection had made a hideous blue and bulging thing of my 
leg and the fever burned. 

In my delirium I had thought of seizing my knife and ripping 
the sickened leg to the bone. And I had seen myself elated because 
of this violent victory over torment. 

That was it: victory; to win over something. For years there 
had been nothing but defeat. There had been nothing except 
running away, always being hunted, trusting no one, suspecting 
everyone, being surrounded by the enemy. 

More than ever then, as I crawled for the snowed-in opening 
to the hole, was I aware of the enemies that stalked the forest. 
There were the wild dogs who would rip you to pieces in a matter 
of seconds. There were the fiery-eyed wolves who preyed at night. 
There were the cunning, cruel men of the Gestapo, the local 
spies who would sell a man’s life for a pound of sugar, and the 
outlaws who would cut a throat for a pair of shoes. 
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I thought of all these as I pulled into the snow. I steadied my- 
self with my staff and tightened the tattered overcoat around me 
as the wind bit into my flesh. I took the first step and the pain 
of the infected leg shot through my whole body. Slowly I pushed 
ahead, my cloth-wrapped feet leaving a wide crease across the white 
surface. I heard neither the whine of the wind nor the far-off cry 
of the hungry wolves. 


I was possessed with but one thought—to get out of the forest. 
For two, long, frightful years it had been my sanctuary—and it 
had also been my prison. Now I could stand it no longer. If I 
stayed another day I would either die or go mad. Even a Nazi 
bullet would be better... 

Tt was in January of 1943 that I had entered the forest about 
100 miles northeast of Warsaw. Like other thousands I was fleeing 
the Germans. You fled or faced a slavelabor camp or a crematory. 


My only possessions had been the clothes on my back. I had 
no food, no weapons. It was bitter cold and the snow was two to 
three feet deep. Despite gnawing hunger, my first job had been 
to make a shelter. So with my hands and a piece of wood I started 
to dig. By nightfall I had a hole the length of my body and eight 
inches deep. I had made a crude blanket of strips of fir and when 
I tumbled into the hole exhausted, I pulled it over me. 


I slept only a few hours. When I awoke it was dark and snow 
was falling. Trembling with the cold, I listened to the wild howls 
of the animals. Perhaps I would have been wiser to stay in War- 
saw, getting a handful of food a day and waiting for the time when 
I would be herded onto a truck and taken to the ovens, 


How many of my family and friends had I seen taken away to 
die? Days later, through the underground, we would hear what 
happened to them, Some would be lined up in the public square 
and shot, but before this they would be subjected to every form 
of torture and ridicule. Old people would be stripped of their 
clothes and herded through the streets naked. Those who didn’t 
move fast enough would be clubbed, their arms and legs broken. 
The gitls were publicly exposed to debasement. They prayed for 
the moment when a bullet would put a merciful end to their 
shame, 


‘When I remembered all that, I was glad I was in the forest. 
‘The thoughts fired me with the overpowering resolution to survive. 


The dawn of my second day was a raw, gray awakening. I 
crawled from the hole and began a search for wood. I had a box of 
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matches and heat now was more important than food. I soon had 
a smail fire going. I spent the rest of the day digging the hole 
deeper and gathering wood for the fire. I meant to adjust myself to 
the forest and its way of lifo—and I would survive. 


T learned to identify certain noises. I soon discovered that there 
were many other people in the forest and I learned how to douse 
the fire and craw] into the hole without leaving a trace when they 
approached. 


Each day I leamed more of my surroundings. About a mile 
from the hole I found a road used by the Germans to send fresh 
troops to the front. From a tree I watched troops come and go. 
‘When they had passed I would leave my perch and search the 
road for discarded bread and scraps of meat and even chocolate. 


‘The greatest treasures I salvaged from the road were a pair of 
shoes and a knife eight inches long. With the knife I could do 
many things. I carved a crude cup from a piece of wood in which 
to melt snow over the fire and for the first time had something 
warm to drink, 


During the long spells of hunger I was driven to frequent acts 
of desperation. One night, while a heavy snow fell, 1 crept past 
the Nazi sentries into a small village a few miles from the fringe 
of the forest. I made my way to the barnyard of what once had 
been a Prosperous farm, and caught a plump chicken. Yet, with a 
fine dinner in prospect, weariness overcame me. I couldn’t go any 
further. I had to sleep. I found the barn and climbed up into the 
hayloft, the chicken tucked under my coat. I stretched out and 
was asleep. 


I was awakened by barking. When it stopped, I crawled to the 
barn door and peered out. It was still dark and the snow was still 
falling. Dashing around the side of the bar, I fled across a field. 
Finally I found the road and soon I was back in the welcome arms 
of the forest. 


Shortly after this incident I found the frozen carcass of a horse 
on what appeared to be a seldom-used trail less than a half-mile 
from the hole, As I hacked away at the joints with my knife, I 
noticed that the animal had been recently shod. Who owned it, 
and why was it dead in the forest? 


In the spring, I got the answer, Deep in the forest, farther than 
Thad ever gone, thrived a large band of outlaws. While there were 
many guerillas in the forest, too, they were dedicated to harrassing 
the Nazis and they worked at nothing else. The bandits were 
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another matter. [hey preyed on everyone, even doing business 
with the enemy through intermediaries. To be captured by them 
meant certain death. If you carried anything of value you would 
be stripped, then turned over to the Germans for a price. 


I learned the hard way how cunning they were. It was a warm 
day in May. I had earlier enjoyed the luxury of washing out the 
pieces of rags that I used for clothing, sunning myself while they 
dried. Then I had gone berry hunting. 


Suddenly I was surrounded by six men. They had come upon 
me without making a sound. I jumped like a frightened animal 
since I had not seen a human being for five months. They were 
cut throats if I had ever seen one. 


“Hello, good friend,” one of them said. “We are your neighbors; 
we also live in the woods. Why do you not join us? We have fine 
huts and there are good beds and always plenty of food.” 


Before I realized what I was doing, I had picked up my cup of 
berries and was walking along the trail with them. 


Suddenly I realized how foolish I was. As we pushed deeper 
into the woods, step by step I lagged behind until all but one of 
them were walking in front of me. The one who stayed by my 
side was the one who had invited me to come along. 


Without warming, at 2 tum on the trail, I made my getaway. 
For a moment he had me by the neck and then I struck. As he 
stumbled and fell, I darted into the underbrush. With every wile 
of the hunted coming to me like a second nature, I sped across 
the ground with scarcely a sound, leaping across rocks and fallen 
trees as though it was something I had done all my life. The cries 
of alarm grew fainter. My escape had been good. And then I 
realized that the horse I had found could only have been theirs, 


From then on I doubled all caution. It was just as well, Late one 
summer evening, as I finished my dinner of boiled grass and 
decries, I heard an unfamiliar sound. It was heavy tramping—eight 
or ten men—less than 100 yards from the hole. 


The sound told me just one thing: a Nazi patrol was not far 
off. I knew, as did the other inhabitants of the forest, that the 
Germans were afraid of the woods and the men in there, and 
stayed clear. So this meant that the patrol was lost. 


Soon the sounds stopped. The patrol had decided to camp for 
the night. What they would do when daylight retumed was any- 
one’s guess. The best thing for me, I figured, was to stay in a tree 
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for the night, a feat at which | had become an expert, losing 
neither my balance nor a minute's sleep. 


Thad a favorite spruce not far from the hole and as I made for 
it I stumbled and fell in the dark. I had no sooner hit the ground 
than the calm of the forest was blasted with machine guns. For 
nearly five minutes bullets screamed over my prone body, missing 
me by inches. 


It was hours before I moved again. Then, hoping it was safe, I 
crawled inch by inch deeper into the woods. When I was out of 
earshot of the Germans, I climbed a tree and went to sleep. 


The summer and its small compensations of berries and grass 
soon gave way to the harsh blasts of another winter. When the 
first snow came I was a little better prepared than I had been a 
year earlier, I had found a coat discarded by a German soldier 
with which I covered the bottom of the hole. The hole too, was 
deeper—about four feet—and provided more shelter. 


Thad also learned the value of a long staff. It was a fine weapon 
both for hunting and staving off attacks by animals, But better 
than this was my knife. I had become a master at hurling it which 
saved my life more than once. The first time was during a raging 
storm near the end of December. As I huddled in the hole wonder- 
ing when I would get a chance to forage for food, I heard the 
cries of a female wolf just outside. Like everything else in the 
forest, she was starved and desperate. 


Slowly pushing back the thatch that covered the hole, I looked 
out~-and there she was, about 15 feet away, eyes ablaze. When she 
saw me the howls of hunger became a hissing snarl. Her fangs 
were wet and bare. 


I faced her, pulled the knife from my belt and sent it flashing 
to plunge deep into her chest just as she was about to spring. 
About an hour later I was eating roasted wolf meat. Five days 
later there was nothing left but the pelt. 


One moming, while I was searching for fire wood—I had long 
since leamed how to start a fire by striking two rocks together—I 
heard a low grow] behind me. I turned just in time to see a giant 
bulldog coming for me. I ducked to one side as it leaped. While 
it flayed the air with its claws I sent my staff crashing across its 
back. It fell to the ground a writhing mass of fury. The animal's 
spine was crushed but it was still full of fight. Backing off a few 
feet, I threw my knife. It pierced the belly. A widening crimson 
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spread on the snow. The meat of the bulldog was the toughest 1 
had ever eaten—but it was meat. 


I survived the second winter in the forest without as much as a 
cold. But I was glad when the grass and the berries sprang up 
again. For one thing, signs on the trails and the roads to the 
villages indicated that the local farmers were moving more freely. 
‘Was it because the Germans were suffering setbacks at the front? 
Or was it because people had resigned themselves to the conquest? 
Thad no way of knowing, but I soon found out. 


One day, posing as a beggar, I approached a farmer driving a 
smal] horse-drawn wagon through the woods. I asked him if he had 
any food he could spare. He startled me with his friendliness. 
Sure, he said, he had some freshly-baked bread. Would I like 
some? He handed me a small loaf. While I wolfed it down he 
offered me a ride. I accepted. As we rode along he suggested that 
I return to the village with him. He could get me some clean 
clothes and if I liked, he told me, I could stay and work on his 
farm. I listened carefully to everything he said, and the more I 
heard the promises of good food and an easy job, the more 
suspicious I became. 

Just as we were approaching the village I was sure I heard the 
sound of hoofbeats lis face indicated that he heard them, too, 
but he obviously was not concerned. This meant only one thing 
to me, Get out. 


Striking him across the face, I jumped from the wagon. As 1 
leaped he brought his horse whip crashing down across my shoul- 
ders. I made the edge of the woods just as a group of German 
soldiers rode into view. 


I was not always to be so lucky. 


One day in July, while watching the road from a treetop, a 
branch broke under me and J fell to the ground. I cut my right 
hand. I prevented any possible infection with applications of 
saliva and urine. 


But while the wounds healed I was unable to use the hand and 
this brought on a deep feeling of depression, The depression 
became so bad, I decided to go to the village to ask refuge from 
the local priest. 


It was late afternoon when I started out and it was nearly night- 
fall as I entered the village. I tried to give the impression I was a 
beggar, which wasn’t too difficult. As I approached the church, I 
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was stopped by a patrol. Since | had no identification papers, | 
was hustled off to the local SS headquarters for questioning. When 
I saw the bright lights and the cruel faces all around me any 
feeling of resignation left me. The urge to fight came back. 


I was ordered to a large room on the second floor where other 
prisoners were lined up with their pants down around their ankles. 
An SS officer went down the line. If the prisoner was found to be 
circumcised he was marched downstairs. No further questions were 
asked. 


I was desperate. I told the guard I had to go to the bathroom. 
He motioned to a door at the end of the hall and gave me a push. 
To my amazement I found there was no one else in the toilet-— 
and that there was an open window. In panic I squeezed through 
the window, dropped to the ground two flights below, then ran 
into the darkness. There wasn’t even a shot fired. 


Three hours later I was back in the foul security of the hole, 
Most of the men who had been in the large room with me were 
by now dead, 


This experience was enough to hold me in check until the cold 
weather came. And then | felt the urge to move. I was just re- 
gaining the use of my hand when I decided to make another break 
out of the woods, 


Again I made my way to the village, again I posed as a beggar, 
and again I wound up in the hands of the SS. In a matter of 
hours I was herded onto a cattle train. Destination: a crematorium. 


‘While the train was traveling at its highest speed I made my 
leap for life, hurtling over the side, and rolling down the embank- 
ment. When I regained consciousness I was a mass of bloody 
bruises. I carry the marks until this day. 


Hiding by day, ceawling by night, I made my way back to the 
forest. I could go no place else, My leg was bad. Then the first 
blizzard of the winter came. I lay in the hole without food and 
raved to myself as the fever mounted. To prevent myself from 
going mad I recited poetry while I writhed in agony. 


The mental depression now was worse. I relived all the horrors 
of the Warsaw ghetto. I remembered the night that my wife, 
Bella, and I had decided that we had to escape. We had crawled 
into the truck and had been carried outside the gates. I remem: 
bered jumping from the truck with Bella and hastily kissing her 
as she fled in one direction and I in another. What was she doing 
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now? Was she still alive? Was all this hunger and deprivation, all 
this misery worth it? 

LT had traveled the 100 miles to the woods posing as a beggar. 
Could I now escape from the woods by the same route? I got to 
my feet and stumbled from the hole through the ever mounting 
snow, my leg thumping in pain. I was saying farewell to the forest 
after nearly two years. It had been a good friend—and a bitter 
enemy. 

Now it was 1944. The Germans were on the run—but I didn’t 
know it. The allies were closing in and pushing back the oppressor. 

I pushed on, stumbling, falling through the storm, blinded by 
the wind and snow, crazed by torment that raged in my leg. And 
then I found myself standing at the door of a farmhouse. The 
farmer, moved by my pleas and misery, said, “Come in, come in, 
out of the cold.” My next feeling was that of hot soup coursing 
to my throat... and then of being hidden in a hole under the 
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For the next few weeks the farmer and his wife helped me and 
with the hot water and towels they gave me, I bathed my leg and 
foot, The swelling went down—and I was able to use it again. 


‘What followed I find hard to describe. It was so unreal. The 
dawn of freedom had come—the Nazis and everything they 
had represented had been defeated. The nightmare of horror was 
over, 


When we fled from the ghetto, my wife and I had agreed to 
meet in Lodz if we survived the war. After spending weeks making 
my way across Poland by foot, I was sickened by the death, disease 
and ruin that greeted me there. Where would I look for her? 
‘Then as I stumbled through the rubble of the ghetto, the incred- 
ible happened. I found Bella. She had survived by a sheer miracle, 
Now, having remembered our agreement, she was there, living in 
a hovel of debris, waiting for me. I can’t describe what it meant 
to see and hold her again. 


Finally we made our way to a displaced persons camp in the 
American zone of Germany. 


Permiason granted by Magusine Managemen: Company, Ine, 
Marvel Comics Group on October 18, 1871. rae 


CHAPTER 2 


Birth of the Total Educational 
Submersion Method 


Bad Reichenhall, located at the feet of the majestic, snow 
covered Alps in southern Bavaria, commands a magnificent view. 
Surrounded by mountain streams, beautiful lakes and parks, the 
town abounds in luxurious villas of Europe’s affluent visitors. 
Its colorfully attired inhabitants traditionally greet each other, 
“Griiss Gott.” Hitler, intoxicated with the unparalleled beauty of 
the region, plotted his insidious strategy for world domination from 
his picturesque retreat at Berchtesgaden located ten miles to the 
south, 


In 1946, the American occupation authorities, in cooperation 
with the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
UNRRA), prepared abandoned army garrison buildings at Bad 
eichenhall as a site for a large displaced persons’ camp intended 
to be a haven for Jews escaping from the Soviet occupied areas of 
Europe, where having survived the Nazis, they were now being 
threatened by a growing anti-Semitism partly nourished by the 
Puppet regimes. Even if the anti-Semitism subsided, there was 
justifiable fear that these Jews would be permanently isolated from 
world Jewry by the Iron Curtain. With the tacit approval of Eisen- 
hower, many were aided in their escape by agents of the under- 
ground Jewish Army of Palestine, motivated not only by humani- 
tarian reasons, but also politically since Palestine, to establish it- 
self as an independent Jewish state, needed immediately a large 
influx of immigrants to increase its population, in the face of 
bitter Arab opposition. 


Former concentration camp inmates, weak and resigned, risked 
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their lives to cross the borders of the Iron Curtain countries 
under fire, Other Jews, many old, sick, or wounded were smuggled 
in darkness through the rugged Carpathian mountains. 


The daring and heroic exodus soon swelled to hundreds of 
thousands of people, including those, who, like myself, had hid 
in forests, those who had obtained non-Jewish documents, as 
well as those who had survived the concentration camps, The 
townspeople stared as trucks unloaded the strange conglomera- 
tion of people, some of whom arrived without shoes or shirts. 
Others wore uniforms which had enabled them to camouflage 
their identities so that they could safely reach the border. Women 
carried hungry and diseased babies in their arms. Often it was 
difficult to distinguish the sexes, particularly since many of the 
women wore rags and had not been able to grow their hair back 
since their liberation from the concentration camps. 


A skeleton of UNRRA administrators had set up emergency 
services to handle the influx. Food was hastily served to these 
people, many of whom had not eaten in days. The food was 

dispensed in a central kitchen, and sometimes people had to 
wait hours in the cold weather to obtain warm rations. As the 
first wave of refugees was absorbed, the facilities, which had 
previously housed approximately 1500 soldiers, now had to house 
more than 6000 persons. Three or four families shared each room. 
One toilet facility on a floor had to serve the sanitary needs of 
fifty to sixty families. 

In spite of the dedicated labor of social workers and the 
generous assistance of the U.S. occupation forces, the task of 
managing the camp was gigantic. People, who had been denied 
dignity for years, now wandered about, aimlessly and dazed. 
Unsupervised children roamed the streets. Tension grew among 
the camp inhabitants as a passion to get out of Germany became 
almost uncontrollable. Frustration grew into despair since the 
western countries were not eager to admit these refugees and 
the British administration in Palestine refused to let them go 
there, sealing off the access with a sea blockade. 

As the people realized that what they had planned to be a 
brief stay in Germany might be indefinitely prolonged, measures 
had to be taken to prevent total demoralization. A committee 
of the camp inhabitants was elected which assumed responsibility 
for law and order under the supervision of UNRRA, Representa- 
tives of the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, 
HIAS, the Jewish Agency for Palestine, and other agencies of- 
fered their limited resources. 
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One day as I stood at the food line watching a few youngsters 
teasing a shabbily dressed old man, I decided that I would try 
to organize a small school. The children, running wild, were 
probably the most tragic casualties of the war. They possessed 
the majesty of a wild jungle, not as beasts, but as primitives, 
unconfined by the inhibitions of convention, waiting to have 
their attention aroused, their innate curiosity stimulated. They 
were excellent raw material for education, and with a school I 
was sure I could take them off the street and give them real 
interests and a purpose in life. 


Soon afterwards, I appeared at a committee meeting and ex- 
plained my ideas for the school. “All that I ask of you is a 
spacious, well-ventilated room and a supplementary food ration 
for the children.” 


“What are your credentials?” I told them I had gone to a 
university for a couple of years. Then they asked, “How can you 
conduct classes without textbooks and a curriculum?” 


“J shall manage, Anyway, these children have nothing to lose.”” 
The committee gave its reluctant consent, and the first of several 
refugee schools was founded at Bad Reichenhall. Soon I began 
recruiting my student body. I explained to the parents that 1 
wanted the children for the entire day and that they would be 
fed at school. As I expected, the parents had no objections since 
the children had nothing to do in the crowded quarters anyway. 


Before long I had thirty youngsters. There were clowns and 
thieves, exhibitionists and introverts. These were children tor- 
mented by tragic memories, often desperately searching for love 
and affection, and seemingly hungry for guidance and motiva- 
tion. There was eleven-yearold Joseph from Poland who had 
been hidden by nuns in a monastery, eight-yearold Sacha who 
had scouted for the guerrillas in the Ukraine, ten-year-old David 
who had never known his parents and had been found begging 
in the streets of Prague, six-year-old beautiful blue-cyed Marysia 
who had lost a leg wher she stepped on a grenade, and the shy, 
melancholic six-year-old Bela from Hungary. These were children 
in their formative years, yet adult in their ability to survive. I was 
awed by them, probably the most unique and heterogeneous group 
ever assembled in one classroom. They were not even united by a 
common language. 


I realized that these children needed motivation and purpose, 
and identification with one another. Having taken stock of the 
political realities, F decided to teach them Hebrew in order to 
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help them develop a sense of pride in being Jewish. Further, I 
wanted them to develop an attachment and a longing for their 
historical homeland, Palestine. My objectives were much more 
than the three R’s, 


Before the first class, I hung posters on the walls depicting 
Palestine and acts of Nazi atrocities. A makeshift blackboard was 
erected and small benches filled the room. I also obtained a 
phonograph and a pile of records. When the children filed in 
for the first time some stared with amazement at the phono- 
graph. 1 did not demand conformity nor regimentation, but 
allowed the children to move about curiously. 


Soon they began to form groups according to the language 
they spoke; Polish, Russian, Czech, Hungarian, Yiddish, Croatian, 
Ukranian and Rumanian, Only a few were bilingual. Usually the 
second language was Yiddish. 


T sat at my table and observed the children’s reactions. Soon 
some of them shyly approached me and began to talk about the 
posters, As they did, I would gently hug or kiss them, perhaps 
showing some of them the first affection which they had ever 
received. At noon as soon as food was brought into the room, 
they devoured it almost instantly. After lunch, I played Hebrew 
records. Those records which seemed to make the greatest im- 
pression on them I played over and over again. There was some 
thythmic clapping and for the first time I noticed a smile here 
and there. “Haveinu Shalom Aleichem” made the greatest im- 
pact so I made a mental note to employ it effectively at 2 later 
time. It was dark before I dismissed the class. Many of the 
children ran over to touch me or to shake my hands as they 
were noisily leaving the room. 


The next day when I entered the class, I was pleased to find 
that many of the children were there before me. ‘Shalom iladim,” 
I said as I entered. 


“Shalom Aaron,” they replied, nearly in unison. 


“From now on,” I said in Yiddish since more of them under- 
stood Yiddish than any other language, “We shall speak only 
Hebrew.” Then I repeated the statement in five other languages. 
They nodded. 


That aftemoon we went on a field trip. The whole group 
counted the steps in Hicbrew from one to ten as we walked along, 
simultaneously learning Hebrew and discovering numbers. We 
tested for a while in a meadow at the foot of the mountain. I 
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reached for a flower and said in Hebrew, “beautiful flower. 
The children all repeated it. Then we sang “Shalom Aleichem.” 
Afterwards we played Simon Says in Hebrew. “Hands up, hands 
to the face,” I commanded in Hebrew as I moved my hands 
accordingly. “Hands touching the knees,” and then the ears, 
nose, forehead and eyes. Tired and happy, we retumed to the 
tune of “Shalom Aleichem” altemated with counting the steps 
in Hebrew. By the end of the second day, the children had leam- 
ed about 150 Hebrew words, some had learned more. 


At the food line that evening, I met a committee member who 
had been a high school teacher. He asked me, “What kind of a 
wild experiment are you carrying on? Instead of teaching, you 
take them on trips. Discipline is what they need most.” My 
battle with the educational world had begun. 


The school continued to be mobile; the field trips presented 
ideal opportunities for the children to leam Hebrew. We visited 
the camp dispensary, the kitchen, the police station, the repair 
shop, and construction sites, Within two weeks I realized I had 
met my first objective—the children actually spoke Hebrew. This 
fact was brought home to me by a refugee from Poland, “I am 
losing my ability to talk with my daughter,” she complained. “She 
wants me to speak Hebrew, too.” 


“Then learn it, damnit,” I angrily replied. “Surely you will 
not retum to Poland to be slaughtered by anti-Semites, Your 
future is in Palestine.” 


The school continued to operate and the children to progress. 
‘There were no underachievers or troublemakers. All that these 
children needed was affection and motivation for learning, namely 
learning that immediately appealed to them and intellectual 
stimulation to fill the blankness of their minds. I did my best to 
give it to them. The school ran without pageantry, coercion or 
decorum. Dirty words were often uttered in several languages. 
‘These were uninhibited children free to express themselves, free 
to react in anger, and free to argue with me even to the point of 
insulting me. For example, 2 girl once said (in perfect Hebrew), 
“I wish you would drop dead, Aaron, on this very spot.” 

“But why, Miriam?” 

“I had no lunch today.” 


“{ am somy I missed you. I shall make it up.” I kissed her 
tenderly on the cheek and her face lit up. There was no envy 
or ill feeling expressed by the other children, for I had no 
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favontes. Not all of the children needed this form of affection, 
yet, they all knew I loved them and they responded freely. 


My school was different from conventional ones in other 
ways. There were no tests, marks, guidance counselors, child 
psychologists, truant officers, nor PTA’s—all those superfluous 
forms, individuals and institutions which take the fun out of 
leaming. I received no salary nor did I seek one, because no 
money was available. I owed my services to the children, to 
their parents, and to my God. These were my children. 


The children frequently disciplined each other when minor of- 
fenses occurred. For example, Boris broke a window in a farm 
house during a field trip. Hastily, an assembly was called together 
at the scene of the crime. “Why did you do it?” the other children 
demanded. 


“I was angry, The Germans have killed so many Jews.” 


“You were wrong to do it,” lectured Chana. “We don't know 
if this farmer had anything to do with the crimes. When we 
arrive in Eretz, Israel there will be Arab residents. Would you 
blame them all for the Jews who have been killed there?” 


“Tm sorry,” Boris said. “I won't do it again.” 


One day a girl asked me in class why her father climbed on 
her mother during the night while uttering horrible sounds. This 
was a legitimate question, and I answered it as such. We dis- 
cussed clearly the process of reproduction and the sexual anatomy 
of men and women. While our discussion was in progress, Chava, 
aged seven, suddenly undressed herself and showed the class her 
body. I reacted impulsively and cried out, “Don’t do it] Put your 
panties back on at oncel” But the reaction of the other children 
was calm and mature, There was no giggling and no vulgar 
comments. Our lesson on reproduction was concluded by a visit 
to the camp hospital where the children studied medical draw- 
np and then looked through the windows at the matemity 
ward, 


The next day a girl of eleven candidly described how she had 
been sexually molested by an intoxicated border guard. The class 
listened attentively. I hoped that the experience would not affect 
her psychologically in the future. All that she had ever known 
was tragedy and this had been just one more painful episode. 


Our school functioned seven days a week, eight to ten hours 
a day, and everyone had fun, The children gladly attended 
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Sabbath service and afterwards we took walks, sang songs, and 
dreamt and talked about the future. As their verbal skill and 
comprehension increased, 1 began to tell them of the drama 
and beauty of the Jewish history. The Bible with its poetic 
language inspired them deeply, particularly the battles in defense 
of freedom. The slavery in Egypt provided a meaningful parallel 
with the Nazi persecution. “I know who the contemporary 
Moses is,” Chava cried. “It is Ben Gurion.” The prophets with 
their eloquent and courageous messages told the children of 
social justice and moral values. The posters on the wall assumed 
More meaning as the historical sites were identified. The records, 
enriched by a shipment from Palestine, served various purposes. 
They enhanced the appreciation of music, but even more they 
brought Israel to the children. Some of the records were sad, 
while others conveyed the vigor of the reborn nation. Still others 
Dronght to the camp the militant spirit of the liberation army. 
The records helped the young students to identify with the strug- 
gling young nation—their nation. 

Our school still lacked the resources of other schools and so 
we continued to make the best of what was available. The field 
trips provided excellent sources of information. For example, 
we visited the railroad station and the electric generating plant 
where the children obtained first hand information about physics. 
Trips to the countryside provided a fine textbook for the study 
of ecology. They leamed of the geography and topography of 
Palestine from a poster map. We followed current events, dis- 
cussing them daily. Personal hygiene and sanitation was a critical 
problem for the camp inhabitants and so we spent a lot of time 
discussing it. The Americans in the town helped the children 
to acquire some English and most of the children learned 
German. 


Although I worked with the total group on field trips 
and discussions, I never lectured to the students. Rather J of- 
fered individual attention to every student in the form of dia- 
logue which could reach him on his own level. Thus, the age 
differences among the children did not create any particular 
problems. The rapport between myself and the children as well 
as among the children, was excellent. The older children as- 
sisted the younger ones, often carrying them on their shoulders 
during the frequent field trips. The class formed its identity as 
a group. 

Although the lack of adequate learning materials by the stand- 
ards of most schools might be perceived as a handicap, I do not 
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think that it was. Similarly, I do not think that the crowded 
poverty-stricken conditions of camp living were a handicap. Oc- 
casionally, some of the families secured better housing outside 
of the camp and the children left my class. After they left, they 
gradually lost interest in school and studying. I concluded, there- 
fore, that Spartan conditions make for growth and development 
and that comfort and affluence retard the zeal for leaming. These 
conclusions were my guiding light in the work with my own 
children several years later. 


T had avoided teaching the children in the school how to read 
and write, yet they leamed other subjects well without the 
mastery of reading. I had put off this task because there was a 
Jack of books and because teaching the intricacies of the Hebrew 
alphabet frightened me. However, eventually I had to face the 
chore, One day I came to school early and wrote the Hebrew 
alphabet on the board. When the children arrived, they found 
pencils and tablets on the tables, I told them that we were going 
to lea how to read and write. Then I slowly and clearly read, 
“Aleph, Beth, Daleth.” The children soon joined me in unison 
and we adapted a melody to it which they enjoyed. 


For the next few days, the children wrote the alphabet on the 
tablets. Before long all the children could identify the letters of 
the alphabet. Then I wrote simple words while I pronounced 
them: ‘Shabath, Shalom, Israel, Galil.” I called volunteers to 
the board—all were thrilled to go—and had each one write a 
word that he then memorized. Within four weeks every child 
could write the alphabet. 


My next target was numbers and arithmetic. This was a much 
easier task than the alphabet since the children already knew 
the digits from seeing them on buildings. I divided the class 
into two groups; the children up to eight leamed how to count 
and add and the older children leamed simple multiplication. 
‘They practiced two and three digit multiplications while on the 
field trips and I was surprised at how good they were at it with 
out pencils and paper. Fractions were also leamed on our field 
trips where, with 2 pocket knife, we would carve out squares 
and divide them. Thus, like the ancient mathematicians, I taught 
geometry in the sand. 

I was delighted by the success of the school. In a matter of 
three months, the children had not only leamed Hebrew but 
they had adopted it as their mother tongue, They had been 
transformed from wild animals, beset by fears, to emotionally 
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mature children. ‘They were well advanced in the social and the 
natural sciences. They could read and write, and had leamed 
arithmetic. Further, in light of my original objectives, they were 
proud of their heritage and they were dedicated to the Zionist 
aspirations for the relocation of the Jewish people to their home- 
land. All this was accomplished without threats, bribes or punish- 
ment so common in the public schools. 


Intoxicated with my success, I obtained some tests from a 
German public school principal by which to assess the level at 
which my children were performing. The tests had been published 
by the German Ministry of Education and I spent three nights 
translating the science and mathematics questions into Hebrew. 
The history and language questions dealt with Germany and so 
they were irrelevant for these children. Therefore, I designed my 
own questions for these areas of their learning. Then I tested 
them. The outcome was fantastic; the children in my schoal 
matched and at times excelled slightly their German counter- 
parts who had attended school for three to six years. Thus, my 
total educational submersion method had been born. 


One day I visited an ailing friend near Frankfurt, and I was 
detained for another day by a cold. This was the first time I had 
‘been absent from the school. While I was away, a touring Ameri- 
can congressional delegation, or perhaps it was an Anglo-American 
mixed commission, visited the camp to study the refugee prob- 
lem. They conducted a hearing at which dozens of displaced 
persons appeared to state their preferences for immigration. 
Most of them wanted to go to Palestine. A delegation of young- 
sters asked to be heard. The chairman was surprised, but he 
granted them permission to speak. Then, as it was later reported 
to me, about fifteen youngsters ranging from eight to fifteen, 
entered the hall singing the Zionist anthem, “Hatikvah,” in 
Hebrew. One by one they took the stand and identified them- 
selves by biblical names, names which they had chosen for 
dramatic effect. 


For example, one youngster took the stand and was asked, 
“What is your name?” 


“Joseph.” 
“Ager” 
“Nine,” he replied in Hebrew. 
“Where were you bom?” 
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“In Haifa.” 

“Where would you like to go?” 

“Home to Eretz, Israel.” 

Similar testimonies were given by each child. They left in 


formation singing, “Chava Nagila.” As they had planned, their 
performance visibly touched the delegation. 

‘When I retumed to the camp, I was greeted by a committee 
member who exclaimed, “Aaron, that was 2 fine and effective 
Zionist presentation. Congratulations. ‘di 


“What are you talking about,” I asked since I had not yet 
heard about it. 

“You actually had nothing to do with your children’s presenta- 
tion?” 

“What presentation? Of course, I did not.” 

Although I have lost contact with these students of mine, 
1 am confident that, notwithstanding their tragic background, 


they are seo of foe devotion and heroism in defense of 
their Promised Land. 
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CHAPTER 3 
Darkness at Noon 


Bad Reichenhall was behind me now. It was late afternoon as 
the declining sun cast its long shadow upon the walls of my fur- 
nished room in the Bronx. I was lying on my bed remembering the 
nightmares of my past—the Nazi atrocities, the endless flight, the 
jump from a moving train, the last meeting with my parents 
before their extermination, the cruel beating at the hands of a 
bloodthirsty SS trooper, who threw me on the concrete and 
stomped on my face. 


That was the past. Now I had to face the present. I had just 
been discharged from a hospital with a large hole where there 
once had been a lower jawbone. Several operations had been 
unsuccessful and the cancer resulting from beatings in the camp 
kept recurring. Two transplants caused osteomyelitis, There was 
virtually no hope for me as I was told by my attending physicians. 


My wife, Bella, was the mainstay of my existence during these 
ordeals. Little had she known when she met me as a nursing stu- 
dent in pre-war Warsaw that she was destined to lead such a life 
of struggle with me. After surviving the war, she had worked as a 
head nurse in the displaced persons’ camp hospital. There she had 
to cope with the endless physical and mental wounds which were 
destined never to heal. 


On our arrival to our newly adopted homeland in 1949, Bella’s 
high hopes for peace and tranquility had been shattered by my 
deadly disease—which soon encompassed 2 major portion of the 
medical dictionary. Yet im defiance of the gloomy diagnosis, she 
would assure doctors, “I know Aaron is too stubborn to die.” 
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Undeterred by the long, almost endless chain of surgeries, she 
would faithfully stand at my bedside until past midnight, feeding 
me through a straw and cheering me. Then reluctantly in the wee 
hours of the morning, she would make her lonely subway trip to 
our home in a Bronx slum so she could get a few hours of rest 
before going to work early the next morning. 

Once Bella told a neighbor how en route from the hospital a 
youngster had snatched her pocketbook containing $50—the only 
money that she had. The next day, another handbag was presented 
to her by the poor but generous neighbors with a $50 bill and a 
neatly inscribed note: “We hope he will soon get well.” 


Unfortunately, the wish did not come true. More and more bone 
grafts, which slowly dismembered my body, were transplanted 
into my cancerous jaw—while osteomyelitis caused them all to be 
rejected. But nothing could diminish Bella’s courage. She often 
remarked in her heavily accented English, “I fail to understand 
why women are regarded the weaker sex. It would appear to me 
we have more endurance and stamina than men.” 


Finally, disgusted by the endless surgeries, I asked for a discharge 
from Bellevue Hospital. The doctors demanded of Bella, “Where 
will he go with a bent wire replacing his jawbone, accompanied by 
chronic draining?” 

“I shall_nurse him back to life,” she replied. “How? I don't 
know yet. We have faith in God.” 

So I returned home with a twisted face. Unwilling to see friends, 
T spent my time avidly reading German books on anatomy and 
surgery. The physicians had said that any additional bone trans- 
plant would be a failure and might stimulate a metastasis of the 
tumor. My only alternative was to live—to live on borrowed time 
with an empty hole in my mouth. 

Again, Bella helped to sustain me. After spending a day at work, 
she would come home, wash me, and while hiding her tears, lec- 
ture on the miracles of the body and the phenomena of tumor 
regression. She worked at keeping my spirit alive: “Surely you 
did not survive all this tragedy to succumb to a disease in this 
great country.” 

“You know my dear,” I responded, “I have a feeling that 
somehow a miracle will occur and I shall conquer this deadly 
disease.” 

“I know you will.” She embraced me tenderly, burying her 
tearful face on my chest. 
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_Thus, there | was on that late afternoon, lying in bed thinking. 
Did it pay to survive the horrors of Nazism in order to die in the 
midst of freedom and prosperity? What could I do? Although I 
had been faced with adversities in the past somehow | had always 
survived. Yet how can one overcome a terminal disease? 


Deep in my heart I had the faint hope that once more I would 
survive, I was sure it was God's will—but how? Suddenly a thought 
occurred to me. Why not seek the advice and assistance of the 
wisest living creature—Albert Einstein? I always had a great admir- 
ation for this man, who in my judgment represented a rare blend 
of altruism and intellect—one who walked in the steps of Gandhi. 
Einstein, of course, was not a logical choice to help a man dying 
of cancer for he was not a physician, but this was no time for 
logic. I was desperately trying to save my life. I rationalized my 
decision by reasoning that doctors did not try hard enough to save 
lives unless they were well paid and I had not been able to pay 
them as a free patient. Thus, perhaps I could be saved if I could 
obtain financial assistance, Perhaps Einstein could advise me, 


Bella rejected the idea as simply unrealistic, but I was deter- 
mined to see Einstein. I dressed and decided to go to Princeton. 
As I was leaving the house, I met a friend who a: where I was 
going as it was unusual for me to leave the house alone, I replied 
that I was going to Princeton. Jokingly, he suggested that I say 
hello to Einstein. Little did he know that I intended to do so. 


T reached Princeton by bus and went to the Institute of Ad- 
vanced Studies where they gave me the professor's address. As I 
approached his home, I realized the difficulty of my mission. ‘This 
was a period during which Einstein had become withdrawn; just 
a few days before he had refused to see a reporter. As a man who 
cherished the sanctity of life and the dignity of man, he suffered 
from guilt over the atomic bomb, as I found out later. Having 
been instrumental in its development as 2 drastic step to rescue 
the world from the Nazi menace, he was tortured by the thought 
that it could destroy hundreds of thousands of lives. Further, many 
unscrupulous people sought to reach him for their own selfish 
purposes. And above all, his shyness and modesty called for total 
seclusion. Thus I realized that it would be unlikely that 1 would 
get to see him. 

Hesitantly, I knocked on the door of his modest home. Soon a 
middleaged housekeeper appeared and in her heavy German 
accent advised me that the professor could not be disturbed. I 
summoned my courage and loudly stated my business in German. 
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My strategy was simple, but daring. I was determined to state my 
mission so that the great man could hear the depth of my drama 
and invite me in and this is what happened. As J was talking with 
the housekeeper, the attic door opened and Albert Einstein 
emerged. His large, penetrating eyes were warmly focused on me. 
His long gray hair, like a halo, surrounded a benign, patriarchal 
face, full of warmth and compassion. I knew I was in the presence 
of a saint. Awed, I could hardly speak. 


He destended the creaking stairs slowly. 
“Come over here,” he said inviting me to his austere study. 


I mumbled a few words which were probably incoherent. Then 
T heard him say, “I am so glad you came to see me,” This was no 
sarcasm—it was sincere. “Why didn’t you come to see me earlier? 
Perhaps I could have been more helpful then, but after all ] am 
9 physician, I must rely on my friends’ judgment. But I shall do 
all 1 can to restore your health.” 

I stayed for dinner with Albert Einstein. He said he would get 
in touch with his physician friend and do all in his power to help 
me. As he shook my hand at the door, he said firmly and warmly, 
“You must come to see me again.” 

As I rode the crowded bus back to New York a powerful ray of 
hape shone in my heart. I knew he was the only one who 
could help me. Yet it sounded so incredible. Why, I wondered, 
would this great scientist, so aloof even to members of his own 
family, so inaccessible to the mightiest, devote his time to a person 
like myself? To what could I attribute his warmth and compas- 
sion? I saw him as a true saint who showed contempt for might 
and wealth, but who was touched to the point of tears by a suf- 
fering human being. 

The next moming a call came to my home. My landlady was 
bewildered when a doctor asked to speak with Mr. Stern on behalf 
of Professor Einstein. Soon, my visits to Albert Einstein became 
frequent. These were the most memorable events in my life. I 
recorded many of our conversations—hoping to publish them, but 
later they were stolen from me. 


sjhinaly the long hoped for miracle did occur—thanks to Albert 
Einstein. I was admitted to the Mayo Clinic. Again Bella gave 
me strength. Over my protests, she accompanied me to Minnesota 
where she rented a small room with the assistance of a relative 
and the generosity of the Clinic. During the tests and surgery 
which followed, Bella stayed by my bedside, sleeping in a chair. 
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Once she asked the doctor, “Could I offer him my hip? After all 
there is so little left of him after all these surgeries.” 


“‘Are you serious? What a magnificent example of loyalty. No, 
Mn. Stern. From the limited experience that we have, only 2 
graft of a close relative such as a father has any chance of success 
—yours would be rejected. We shall take his rib and transplant 
it into the jawbone and I assure you it will be successful.” 


“Why were the former surgeries unsuccessful?” Bella asked. 


“Please don’t quote me, but your husband was neglected. His 
first surgery consisted of the removal of the diseased jaw, removal 
of the rib, and the grafting of it all in one surgery. This was too 
much, Osteomyelitis set in rejecting the graft. Now we will first 
remove the wire substitute for the jaw bone and let his jaw heal. 
‘Then we will proceed to extract his rib and graft it. We hope we 
can save his life.” 


“Yon will have saved two lives,” Bella replied. 


Soon the surgeries were completed and h laced despair. 
Bella became vital part of the Geapy-eo tanh so that the 
clinic relocated her nearby, She would raid the library for me, and 
T read voraciously all that I could obtain. God only knows haw 
she survived the eight months, as her only income was a small 
subsidy from the clinic, 


“Bella, we should put you on our payroll,” my surgeon, Dr. 
Figi, suggested half in jest. “Nothing could have been done with- 
out you. Where do you find your courage?” 

“I do quite well,” she replied. “I get my strength from Aaron’s 
recovery.” 

‘And thanks to Albert Einstein and the generosity and compe- 
tence of the Mayo Clinic, I did recover. In the spring of 1951, I 
emerged with a successfully transplanted jaw bone. Cured and 
happy with a new lease on life, I went back to New York accom- 
panied by my loyal wife. I did not know it then, but my experiences 
were destined to have a great influence on the rearing and edu- 
cation of my yet unborn daughter. 
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CHAPTER 4 
Intellectual Growth Starts at Birth 


Unfortunately, my good health did not last. While the cancer 
was gone, my body, weakened by years of abuse, succumbed to 
new ailments. First I developed thyroid trouble, then heart disease. 
Together the doctors described it as an elaborate syndrome. I was 
repeatedly hospitalized with only occasional short periods at 
home. Again, Bella kept my spirit alive. Her frequent visits to 
the hospitals became her only recreation and the people she met 
there provided her only social life. 


In August, 1952, during this period of ill health, our daughter 
Edith, was born. I was home between hospitalizations when the 
time came. Bella arose during the night and without waking me 
went to the hospital. The next morning 1 was called to the public 
pcs in the rooming house where an intem informed me, “Mr. 

tern, your wife has given birth to a healthy girl.” 


Surprised, I replied, “How can that be? My wife must still 
‘be sleeping in the room.” 


I hurried to the hospital. “Why didn’t you wake me up?” I 
inquired of Bella as she held the crying infant at her side. 


“Well, I was afraid that awakening you might cause a relapse 
of your condition.” Bella followed the same pattern again almost 
eight years later when our son, David, was born. 


As I looked at my healthy, six-pound daughter, I could not help 
but recall how a year earlier, Bella had been wamed by a hospital 
physician not to have children by “the man who nearly epitomizes 
the whole textbook of pathology, for it won’t be normal. The war 
experiences have left a deep scar on him which will never heal.” 
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‘Thus in defiance of the resident's oak Edith was bom and 
I was determined that his prognosis would be wrong. However, 
I did not plan that Edith should be only a normal child; rather 
I publicly stated that I shall make her a superior human being, 
able to make a lasting contribution to the world. When I invited 
friends to see her I told them bluntly that she was destined to 
become “a genius.” By that I meant I would dedicate all my 
talents and energy to training her from babyhood to become a 
finely-balanced and superior human being, with an intelligence 
developed to its most remarkable potential, keenly aroused to the 
greatest values in life, a mind richly stored, capable of the clearest, 
the most independent and most humanly important thought. 


Bella was opposed to my plans. She insisted that all she 
wanted was a normal child, not a genius or an outstanding in- 
tellect. However, I stuck to my plans, thus beginning years of 
conflicts with my wife who, until this time, had been my salva- 
tion. Time and time again, my dreams of making Edith into 
a genius and Bella's desire for a normal child were to clash, 
Later, I became so engrossed in “molding” Edith, that her 
mother had to give up some of her responsibilities toward the 
child. 


For example, after her mother discontinued breast feeding her 
at five months, I insisted that I should feed the baby, for as I 
told Bella, “This period is conducive to learning.” 


“Please don’t deny me this pleasure,” she pleaded. 


“Someday, you will realize the significance of my methods.” 
Reluctantly, Bella gave in. 


Our home at that time was not the highly equipped leaming 
environment many educators would say was necessary for the 
development of a superior mind, We were quite poor and we 
lived in a one room attic at Sea Gate, a once fashionable oasis of 
Coney Island. We shared the bathroom, which had extremely poor 
sanitary conditions, with six other families. One of the occupants 
was an cighty-five-year-old man who would frequently fall asleep 
for hours while using the bathroom. Heating in the winter was in- 
adequate and hot water was scarce. The furniture—which was all of 
our worldly possessions—consisted of two beds, an old table, and 
three chairs, which were of too recent vintage to be considered an- 
tique, yet too old to be functional. But there was a bookcase bulging 
with books, and two special items which were destined to influence 
the baby. These were an old German encyclopedia and an old, but 
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well functioning radio. I did not regard poverty and depnivation a 
handicap in the attainment of my goal. 


Too proud to consider assistance from any source, we were 
the only family in the building not living on welfare. Not having 
a crib for Edith, we improvised one from a closet drawer taken 
from the basement. 


The day after Edith came home, I re-entered the hospital 
where I stayed for three weeks. Upon returning home I started 
the developing process. “Bella, from naw on,” I said in Polish, 
“The radio should be tuned to WOXR at all times. It is the 
only station broadcasting classical music continuously. Let the 
volume be merely audible when the baby is asleep and louder 
when she is awake, but by all means let the child be always 
exposed to fine music.” 


“What will the neighbors say?” 


“Well, old as they are, they sleep too soundly to be awakened 
easily. On the other hand, music during the day is perfectly 
proper.” 

“How will Edith react to music?” Bella wanted to know. 


“Her reaction will be desirable or rather there will be no 
reaction at all since this will be the only environment she will 
know. Music will shut out everything but the most harmonious 
sound, This shall be the first step in her education.” 


Bella was less than convinced. “No one has ever treated a 
baby like this. God knows what will happen to her.” 


“Well, Bella. Apart from the fact that I am fully convinced 
of the successful outcome of this experiment, Edith would other- 
wise hear the squeaks of passing cars, slamming doors, our 
quarrels as well as those of our neighbors, and the constant 
flushing of the toilet. Intellectual growth should begin at birth 
and end only at death. This is the best way I or anyone can reach 
the baby at her age.” Reluctantly, Bella gave in to me. 


The radio was tumed on, never to be silenced again except 
for repairs. The soft, melodious flow of Chopin on the piano 
filled the room. Edith at first moved her body nervously, but 
soon fell asleep calmly without a cry. She awoke later, was fed 
at her mother’s breast, then calmly and contently, she rested 
for an hour or so, while the music played softly, Soon, even 
changing her diapers was not an ordeal, for she cried much less, 
Later as she was giving Edith her bath, Bella remarked, “It 
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seems to me that she splashes her feet in the water to the tune 
of Prince Igor. Indeed, music became Edith’s constant com- 
panion. 

‘When Edith was eight weeks old, I reported in my diary in 
German, “It seems to me that the best way to pacify Edith 
when she cries is to increase the volume of the music. In con- 
trast however, she becomes restless and unhappy when popular 
‘or jazz music is substituted for the classical music. An adverse 
reaction will even occur when the baby sleeps, for she will in- 
stantly awake crying.” 

She became so familiar with classical music, and loved it so 
much that a beautiful smile would cross her face at a favored 
passage of Swan Lake or Carmen. 


‘When Edith was taken for a stroll in her Victorian carriage 
near our house, the radio was placed in the middle of the lawn, 
with a long extension cord. It would then be tumed to the high- 
est volume while my wife wheeled her around the house. When 
she was occasionally taken on more distant trips she was always 
restless, for she could not hear the music. Later the problem 
was resolved by a friend who gave her a beautiful portable radio. 


My eccentric conduct in the house at Highland Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, was frowned upon by the neighbors but tolerated because 
“He is a sick refugee who survived the hell of the Nazis.” How- 
ever, on the Day of Atonement, the most solemn holiday in the 
Jewish calendar, my neighbor, an old man could not restrain 
his indignation any longer. He knocked on my door and com- 
plained in Yiddish, “We tolerate your outrageous conduct, this 
constant crazy music for a long time. But on this holy day of 
Yom Kippur how dare you tum on the radio?” 


“Well, my dear man. Perhaps this is the way in which our 
child seeks communion with God.” 


“Who can understand these crazy refugees.” He slammed the 
door and never exchanged another word with me. 


Aside from the great attachment to music which Edith develop- 
ed, there was nothing particularly remarkable about her early 
childhood. Like other young infants, she slept a lot, occasionally 
was cranky, and loved her food. At times she suffered from 
diaper rash and diarrhea, but generally enjoyed good health 
and gained weight normally. Her motor ability and general 
physical development seemed to be average. But unlike many 
other babies, she did not enjoy a separate nursery room or 
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expert medical care. When she was ten weeks old, we were able 
to replace the closet drawer with an old dilapidated crib given to 
us by a friend, The crib stood in the center of our dingy, poorly 
fumished room. Bella was able to provide the medical care 
thanks to her nursing background; Edith did not have to see a 
physician until she was eighteen months old. 


By the time she was ten weeks old, her crib was filled with 
meaningful educational toys and illustrated books, Her dolls 
had social significance as they were of many races obtained from 
the gift shop of the United Nations building, I considered it to 
be very important to have both black and white dolls, because 
I was determined that my child would not be prejudiced toward 
anyone. There was also a great variety of animal pictures from 
the Bronx Zoo and flashcards of the numbers from one to ten. 
These were never removed from her crib. 


Another important factor in her early education was the con- 
yersation between Bella and myself. I decided that we would 
speak only in English and in a very calm and slow manner, facing 
her whenever possible. She soon began to focus her eyes at- 
tentively on each speaker. 


Also, I began to talk to Edith at an early age. There was no 
baby talk such as, “Milky drinky,” or “Bu-bu,, let’s go bye-bye.” 
Rather, both Bella and I addressed ourselves to her as an adult 
in an articulate and mature manner. “Please be quiet. Open your 
mouth, Edith, and let me wipe you. Where is your mother? Do 
you like the music? Please try to sleep some more. Do you want 
milk?” are examples of what she heard at approximately four 
months. I had named every doll and expected her to identify it. 
Similarly, she identified her animals a month later. At that time, 
the baby amazed me, as my diary states, by “recognizing ap- 
proximately 400 words which she identified by gesture.” 


Partly because of our extreme poverty, Edith had the almost 
constant presence of her parents. This atmosphere, we were told, 
could be very detrimental to a child’s development. However, be- 
cause of the deplorable housing and my determination to mold 
her, Edith was destined to be always at the center of activities. 
Thus, she shared in the sorrows and the occasional joys of the 
family. To compensate for our material shortcomings, Edith en- 
joyed great affection, which she fully reciprocated. Both her 
mother and I held her in our arms for a good part of the day, 
always talking to her intelligently. In order to attract her at- 
tention, I would lower the volume of the radio and say to her 
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slowly and clearly, “I love you so much my Edith. You are such 
a pretty girl. Would you like to go out?” By 642 months, a nod 
of her head would suggest understanding. 


Undoubtedly, one of the most effective methods of working 
with her was my daily routine of reading aloud. This I did not 
only to master English, but also in hopes I could communicate 
its meaning early to her. Edith was not receptive to the reading 
like any other infant of her age. However, this did not deter me. 
For weeks I read stories to her without noticing any degree of 
comprehension while being ridiculed by my friends and neighbors 
and being scolded by my wife. “You may talk to her until your 
face will tum blue. She simply is too young to comprehend it and 
there might be some ill effects too,” I was warmed by a friend who 
had the good fortune to study under Freud. 


Gradually, however, Edith became accustomed to the routine 
and seemed to like it. She would point to the radio which meant 
that I should reduce the volume of the music in order to read. 
The daily reading sessions lasted from an hour to an hour and a 
half. I would select a simple passage of a story designated for six 
to eight yéar-old children and slowly read: “The hungry child 
asked his mother for food.” An illustration below the story made 
it more comprehensible. I would repeat the sentence three or four 
times and point out the appropriate part of the illustration, “You 
see, Edith, this is the boy and here is his mother.” Edith, of course, 
was not able to make but a few sounds in response. I went on 
reading. 

Later, during the afternoon hours, | would read aloud from 
Life magazine for about thirty minutes. The selections were 
simple and always accompanied by pictures. On alternate days, I 
read illustrated, softbound storybooks which I had bought for ten 
to fifteen cents, 

Another effective part of this early training was Edith’s trips 
with me to a neighborhood movie theater where she watched the 
cartoons. Occasionally, we also watched appropriate features such 
as a Walt Disney film. The trips to the theater began when she 
‘was seven months old. Afterwards, at home, I would slowly describe 
in great detail to Bella what had happened. These descriptions 
delighted the baby as her facial expressions showed; sometimes a 
sad event would make her cry. “And the poor little cat is always 
afraid of the vicious dog.” I could see that Edith recalled the 
episode which she had seen earlier on the screen. “So the poor lost 
sheep is looking for her mommy.” The seven-monthold infant's 
sad brown eyes turned to her mother. 
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‘The spring of 1953 ushered in warm weather after a dreary 
winter and Edith was finally relieved of a persistent cold. 1 was 
able to take her out more frequently for longer strolls. As Edith 
reached her eighth month, I intensified my efforts. There were 
more monologues, more illustrated books, and a greater stress on. 
self-reliance in feeding and toilet training. The child’s alertness 
and sensitivity seemed to increase substantially. She responded to 
stimulation much better than I had hoped. My diary of April, 
1953, records, “It is my profound impression that Edith, lacking 
the verbal skill to express herself, nevertheless understands me 
clearly.” It was by then evident to me that my efforts were begin- 
ning to be crowned with success. 


However, none of our observers, including my wife, shared my 
optimism, “In my judgment, her responses are no different from 
my daughter's,” our friend commented, whose daughter was two 
weeks older than Edith, In fact, her remark was partly true, for 
her daughter showed a far greater promise than Edith as I assessed 
her. But eighteen years later, having relied on public school edu- 
cation her daughter was seeking admission to college, while Edith 
had been teaching college for three years. 


I was so pleased with Edith’s development that in an exhilarated 
mood a week later I recorded in my diary, “Like the spring sun- 
shine which melts the dreary, all encompassing icy landscape, so 
does Edith’s intellect emerge in its splendor.” Henceforth, her 
mind blossomed as daily discoveries challenged her developing 
imagination. 


Edith not only continued to develop intellectually, but also 
physically. She began to walk at ten months and two weeks. I re- 
corded the event in my diary on June 28, 1953, “Edith remains 
standing, holding to the crib for periods of seven to ten minutes 
without any visible difficulty. Apparently she enjoys it for she 
smiles broadly. Today, I moved the crib close to the wall and 
placed the baby near it, whereupon she gripped the crib and 
uttered hardly audible sounds. Immediately, I walked over to the 
opposite wall and stretched out my arms. In one hand, I held a 
newly purchased illustrated book with a bright picture of a lamb 
on the jacket. By this time, her mother ran over and sat on 
the floor holding her. ‘Come over darling,” I motioned with my 
hands, “Here is a new book for you.” At first, Edith hesitated, but 
soon walked the distance of about eight feet, straight into my out- 
stretched arms. “Good baby,” I exclaimed. “Good baby,” joined in 
my wife happily. Having received her reward, the new book, Edith 
walked right back to her overjoyed mother, who showered her with 
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kisses, and bestowed upon the child a warm embrace.” After that 
occasion, Edith walked unassisted around the room. 


At about eleven months, she began to build full sentences. At 
that age, my notes report, “Today, Edith was in an exceptionally 
receptive mood. She ate a good breakfast while listening to Verdi. 
As her mother changed her diapers I suggested, ‘Be patient, your 
mother will make you comfortable and dry.’ 


“Yes, Daddy.’ 
“Soon, we will go for a stroll’.” 


“Good, Daddy.” While Bella changed the diapers, Edith did 
not cry at all. 


“At ten o'clock, when we returned from her stroll, I explained 
the family structure of the six dolls to her. She promptly recog- 
nized the father, mother, and children. ‘What does Daddy do all 
day long?’ 

“ ‘He works,’ she replied. 

“Where does he work?” 

“On a farm,’ she answered. 

“What are the names of the children?’ 

“Joseph, Dan, Mary, and Luisa,’ she replied and proudly 
pointed to the respective dolls. 

“What animal do you like the most?” 

“Rudolf, the lion.” 

“Why? 

“ ‘Hie is strong.” 

“Don’t you like Diana, the small cat?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“How old are you, Edith?’ At this question, she pulled the 
flash card bearing the number ten and lifted one finger. I was so 
pleased with her performance that I swept her off the floor, 
pressed her to my chest, and tenderly kissed her on the cheek. 


This, too, served an educational purpose, for Edith counted the 
kisses, ‘““ One, two, three, four, five.” 


She developed her manual dexterity and motor ability carlier 
than other children, but it lagged far behind her mental growth, 
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probably because of the demands placed upon her by my intensive 
work. Thus, she had the intellectual capacity to write at the age 
of one, but could not hold a pencil sufficiently well. Also she 
‘new at one year how to control the volume of music, but lacked 
the manual dexterity to do so. She was toilet trained by then, 
wearing diapers only at night. She tried to undress herself at the 
same age when it was warm, but became angry when she failed 
to do so. Her self-reliance was so remarkable that she could play 
for hours without distracting anyone. However, this seldom hap- 
pened as her mother or I were always at her side, 
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CHAPTER 5 
Old Posters and an Abacus 


A few years ago, after I had given a talk on the methods which 
T used in working with Edith, a renowned educator asked, “Would 
you recommend subject teaching in a broadly integrated area on an 
elementary school level? If you favor the area method, how do 
you think it can be best implemented?” 


“Well, gentlemen, a wom out travel poster can serve this 
purpose in an excellent manner.” A ripple of laughter greeted my 
reply, but I was very serious. As I had discovered in my school in 
the displaced person’s camp years earlier, travel posters can have 
great educational value. 


When Edith was about a year old, I talked a travel agent out of 
a stack of old posters with which I covered the walls and ceiling 
of our room. My objective was to ensure Edith would see beauti- 
ful and inspiring sights. The posters portrayed the fjords in Nor- 
way, a medieval castle on the summit of a green foothill in Bavaria, 
a majestic snowcapped mountain in Switzerland, Egyptian pyra- 
mids baking in the merciless sun of Africa, the Statue of Liberty 
with its outstretched arm, a picture of a smiling Austrian peasant 
in a folk dress, an airplane zooming proudly above the Manhattan 
skyline, and a famous Talmudic scholar submerged in study by 
candlelight. 

She also had to see the other side of the coin, so there was a 
moving picture of a child with sad, large, black eyes in the midst 
of a war devastated city, a Korean boy in torn clothing, and Jewish 
refugees disembarking in Haifa. 


Edith would intensely look at these pictures. Sadness would 
replace joy as she moved her eyes from the carefree sight of the 
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Riviera to a war-devastated cathedral standing amid rubble. Simi- 
larly, her mood would change with the radio, switching from 
invigorating opera to the somber music of Rachmaninoff. 


‘The pyramid poster was in the middle of the wall at Edith’s 
eye level and she would stare at it for long periods. Apparently, 
something in the picture aroused her curiosity. Consequently, I 
chose this poster as an educational target. Later, each poster un- 
folded its wealth of information to her in geography, history, and 
natural sciences. 


It all began innocently when Edith was fourteen months old. 
As I recorded it, I asked, “Edith, darling, what kind of animal is 
this?” 

“A camel.” 

“Show me a picture of the camel in your cards.” 

“Here it is Daddy.” 

“Very good.” 

“Which is bigger, a camel or a dog?” The search for a picture 
of a dog frustrated her slightly. It was misplaced under her pillow. 


“Do not rush, darling. You will find it!” 
“Here it is!” 


In the pictures, the camel and the dog appeared to be the same 
size, “Both are big,” she cried. 


I reached for her illustrated book. On the jacket was a picture 
of a man leading a dog. 


“No, Daddy. Camel bigger.” 
“Very good!” I pointed to the camel driver, “Who is this?” 
“A man.” 

“Fine. What is that?” 

“A house.” 

“Where are the windows?” 

“No windows.” 


“And what is this?” A moment of silence followed. “What do 
you play with on the beach?” 


“Sand, sand, sand!” 


“Very good!” I continued. “Edith, this is a pyramid.” 

Happily she repeated, “Pyram.” 

During the following several days, I told her simple stories per- 
taining to deserts. One of them I recorded. “There is only sand 
in the desert. No water, no trees. The sun is hot. People travel 
through the desert on camels.” She became so engulfed in and 
identified so much with the story that she asked for milk even 
though she had finished a bottle minutes before. “Camels drink 
a lot of water before their trip across the desert and keep it in their 
dellies for a long, long time.” Edith pointed to her belly, “People 
going through the desert keep water in bottles,” whereupon she 
pointed to her bottle. 


“Nice story! More, more!” 

That afternoon the radio did not play clearly which made Edith 
nervous. “Music no good!” she insisted. Consequently, I decided 
to explore in greater detail the picture of the Talmudic scholar. 
I did this with great care, since the picture resembled my deceased 
grandfather. Furthermore, I was determined to instill in the child 
a love for books. 


“What is this picture about?” 
“Man reading a book.” 

“Good. Edith, do you like books?” 
“Yes.” 


“Books tell you beautiful stories. They have nice pictures. Some 
day, I will teach you how to read.” 


“Yes, Daddy—yes, Daddy!” 
“Do you like the man?” 

“Yes.” 

“Is the man old or young?” 

“He is old. What story is he reading?” 


“Well, darling, the old man reads about the Jewish people of 
Jong ago. He loves to read. He reads during the day and at night. 
The more he reads, the smarter he becomes.” 


“T love books too.” 
“I know, darling, soon you will read for yourself.” 
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“When? Teach me now!” 

“Does the old man in the picture read his book during the day 
or at night?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Well, you see a candle bumning, so it must be night.” 

“What is a candle? Why doesn’t he put the light on?” 

“Long, long ago, there were no electric lights such as this.” I 
put the light on. “People had to use candles to light the darkness.” 


T tumed off the light and in the dark, since it was twilight, I lit a 
candle, 


“Nice, nice!” She clapped her-little hands joyfully. “Daddy, I 
love books.” She lifted the stack of illustrated children’s books 
and kissed them tenderly. 


“Yes, Edith, sweetheart, books will always be your best friends.” 
She nodded her head 


“Give me music, Daddy.” I went to a neighbor and borrowed a 
radio from him. Soon, the melancholy sounds of Beethoven's 
Moonlight Sonata filled the room. This was Edith’s favorite and 
before long she fell asleep. 

‘The forsaken camel and his drives across the hungry desert 
became alive in our house. The next week, I told Edith stories 
from the Old Testament. I explained, “The Jews were forced to 
work very hard in Egypt. They had to build pyramids.” I pro- 
nounced the word “pyramids” slowly and carefully. 

Impatiently, she interrupted. “Daddy, this is a pyramid!” 


1 was pleased with her ability to relate. This time, I ended my 
story quickly since Edith became indignant at the cruel treatment 
of the Jews, “Bad Egyptians, bad people!” she exclaimed 

During the next two days, Edith was preoccupied with the 
Bavarian castle and the snow covered Jungfrau in Switzerland. 
She was excited over the fact that on the mountaintop there is 
etemal snow, while in the valley children play in warm weather. 
“You see, the higher up you go, the cooler it gets.” 

“why?” 

I evaded a direct reply since I felt that she would not under- 
stand. “Someday, I'll take you to the mountains and you will see 
for yourself.” The Bavarian castle helped to mold her appreciation 
of beauty and of nature. “Pretty. Nice. Beautiful.” 
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Although the sight of the pyramids had made her sad, | returned 
to it, for it presented a hidden educational opportunity. The 
blocks which were clearly identifiable could be used to stimulate 
her desire to count. By now, she knew all about the object, the 
surroundings, the nature of the desert, the geographic location 
which I pointed out to her on a globe, and its historical back- 
ground, Edith was sitting on the floor and playing with her blocks. 


“Come over here, Edith.” 


As usual, she responded cheerfully and crawled to where I sat. 
I expressed my pleasure by kissing her. Then I lifted her, which 
was difficult for me, turned to the poster and began to count the 
blocks by pointing to each one with a pencil. “One, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven.” 


She became so excited she used the third person. “Edith do itt 
One, two, three, four!” 


“Good.” 
“More, more.” 


“We will do it later.” Before the week was over, she was count: 
ing up to twenty, 

I removed the poster of the pyramids. It had served its purpose 
and I felt its presence was not desirable because of its effect on 
her. In its place, I put a poster of Haifa Harbor against the back- 
ground of the majestic Carmel Mountain, a symbol of Spring and 
hope for the vigorous state of Israel. 


Edith’s educational progress was also aided by events whi 
followed the first step upwards in our “socio-economic mobili 
In late 1953, we moved from our one room attic apartment in 
Sea Gate to a three-room apartment in a rapidly dilapidating five 
story building on Surf Avenue in Brooklyn, overlooking the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. In the rear of our building was the Half Moon 
Hotel, which, in its early days, won infamy as the headquarters of 
Murder Incorporated. 


We arrived at our new residence in a friend’s old station wagon 
containing our few personal belongings and a load of books. 
Judging by the expressions of the neighbors, we were less than 
welcome. “Another shipment of shnorers? (beggars as translated 
into English),” sniggered an elderly lady to her companions. 


“Indeed, it is time to move away before the building will totally 
rot away,” replied the man. 
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Soon, the two old beds, the crib, the kitchen furniture, and the 
books which constituted our belongings were moved ‘into the 
apartment. Bella, who had hoped to have a coat of paint to 
brighten the defaced walls, had to settle for the usual background 
of travel posters: Scomnfully, she remarked, “Since we lack furniture 
which typifies living quarters, our residence may as well acquire 
the appearance of an office.” 

‘The silence with which our neighbors greeted us for some time 
after we moved in was finally broken by a widow occupying a 
nearby apartment, She knocked on our door one morning. “May I 
come in?” 


“Of course,” replied Bella, somewhat surprised, “What can I 
do for you?” 


“My name is Mania and I live on the sixth floor across from your 
Kitchen window. I am about to refurnish my apartment. Would 
you care to take my piano since the movers asked me $50 to re- 
move it?” 


Before the poor woman could complete her sentence, I cut in 
happily, fearful that my wife might reject the offer. “We shall be 
delighted! When can we have it?” 


“At once.” 


‘That day, our meager possessions were enriched by a grand 
piano. But even more important, with the piano, there were 24 
volumes of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, aged by years but tempt- 
ing with their hidden treasures of wisdom. Indeed, from the outset, 
I was determined that the encyclopedia would become an effective 
educational tool. However, the task was formidable, for my own 
efforts for self-improvement and the study of English using the 
Britannica met with great difficulties. I found the language so 
complex as to make my research of a given subject futile. I was 
continually looking up words in the dictionary, which was time 
consuming and tedious. By the time I had digested most of the 
words, I was too worn out to pursue my subject. 


Edith, always alert, watched me intensely reading the “big 
book.” 


“Daddy, give me the book.” 


= bat con judo wit if youtdoa!t know how fered it? 
T asked. 


“Let me have it, please, I will take care of it.” 
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“AL night,” I said, and Edith, a year and a half old, sat herself 
on the floor and began slowly to leaf through the pages. 

“Daddy, what is an encyclopedia? What makes it different from 
other books?” 

“Well, Edith, an encyclopedia deals with all the events and 
things known to man.” 

“Women too?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“How can one person know so much?” 

“There are hundreds or pethaps thousands of learned people 
who are responsible for cach volume of this great masterpiece.” 

“You mean a masterpiece as in music or art?” 

“Yes.” 

“Dad, teach me how to read so that I can study the encyclo- 

fiat” 


“Soon, dear.” 

“When I learn to read, I shall read the encyclopedia from the 
beginning to the end.” Edith’s prediction was absolutely right, for 
in less than three years she had read it all from A to Z. 


She became so deeply attached to the encyclopedia that at least 
one volume could always be found in her crib, which I replaced 
each day with another. Unable to read, she concentrated on the 
illustrations which I explained to her to the best of my ability. 


After Edith was in college, a wire service reporter once inquired, 
“Mr. Stern, do you approve of using computers in the teaching of 
mathematics?” 


“T would prefer a simple abacus,” I replied. 
“You cannot be serious about that.” 


“Indeed I am.” I made this statement at the risk of being 
ridiculed by educators and electronics manufacturers who invest 
millions of dollars in computer teaching devices, yet I had very 
effectively used an abacus to teach Edith arithmetic. During one 
of my trips to the old book stores on the Lower East Side in search 
of inexpensive classics which Edith enjoyed enormously (she was 
permitted to browse through the books at the age of a year and a 
half), I had discovered an abacus. This was the first one I had 
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seen in America. Since it appeared to me to be a rare item, I 
bought it for the $1.80 with which I had intended to buy four 
books, I saw in it an excellent tool with which to teach arithmetic 
to my eighteen-month-old scholar. While she was playing with it 
on the subway she seemed fascinated by the three different colors 
of the beads of her new toy and played with it for several days 
while I thought how to use the device effectively. 

“How do you like your toy?” I finally asked. 

“Fine. What is an abacus, Daddy?” 

“How do you know the name of it?” 

“Member the man in the store? You asked him for an abacus.” 

“Right, Edith, I asked for an abacus. What can you do with it?” 

“Play?” 


“You can also count. One, two, three, four.” I moved the beads 
slowly from one side to the other, 


“Show me, Daddy.” 


I mised her little finger and moved the beads, “One, two, three, 
four. Can you do it yourself?” 


“Yes, Daddy.” 


Within five days, Edith was able to count all the beads—a sum. 
of one hundred. Soon, with the abacus she could do addition and 
subtraction of two digit numbers. 


“Edith, count eighty-five beads and move them to the other side 
of the abacus.” 


“Yes, Daddy.” Slowly, but accurately she did it. 


“Move back seventeen beads. Count the ones that are left.” In 
six minutes and fifty seconds she gave me the correct number. She 
added thirty beads to twenty-seven with similar speed and accu- 
racy. At the same time, she wrote the numbers, clumsily, however, 
since she lacked motor ability. Within the following month, Edith 
read numbers up to one hundred and mastered the multiplication 
tables through five. 


She began to read at the age of twenty-two months. It is quite 
possible that she was reading earlier, for, from her early infancy, 
she had been surrounded by illustrated books. Her ability to iden- 
tify letters was evident when she was twelve to thirteen months. 
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‘When she was a year old I played with her on the beach, using 
blocks bearing letters. “Give me the A block,” I would ask her. 
She could correctly pick out the vowels, but she had difficulty 
with consonants. The selections of W and Q were especially dif- 
ficult for her partly because of my own difficulty in pronouncing 
these sounds properly, since none of the languages I spoke prior to 
coming to the United States had them in their phonetic structure. 


At home, Edith leafed through her books and judging by the 
expression on her face, appeared to understand the contents at the 
age of one and perhaps earlier. Her attachment to the books, which 
numbered about fifteen, was so deep that when one became mis- 
placed, she would cry until she could find it. 


When she was eighteen months old I introduced flashcards 
to her. My technique was similar to that used in progressive kinder- 
gartens in teaching five and six-year-old children. 


In August, 1954, I noted in my diary, “Today, because the 
weather is unfavorable, Edith remains indoors for the second 
day. She appears to be extremely receptive to instruction. Her 
knowledge of the alphabet is total, including all consonants. It 
is my belief that she will be reading within three days on a 
second-grade level.” 


The introduction of flashcards had produced good results. I 
had selected five cards which contained the words “cat,” “dog,” 
“girl.” After the fourth demonstration, Edith had 
made one mistake, ironically, on the word, “girl.” The same after- 
noon, I introduced five additional flashcards with the words, 


“bird,” “house,” “horse,” “mother,” and “father.” 1 was over- 
whelmed with the remarkable success we had as she read the ten 
words without difficulty. Before bedtime, I selected seven of the 
words in her book and she read them without the accompanying 
pictures, 


Approximately 2 month later, Edith was reading forty words. I 
composed short sentences untilizing the words with which she 
was familiar and typed them in capitals. To add cohesiveness, I 
included several adjectives such as words for colors, “nice,” 
“strong,” etc, all of which she easily mastered. 


Now, I sought ways in which to help improve her reading. 
One of these was through advertising. Signs became my most 
effective tool in her reading lessons. Every day, 1 would put her 
in the stroller and we would go for a long walk. Soon we became 
as much a part of the neighborhood scene in Brooklyn as the 
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fruit truck. Since we took our strolls about the same time every 
day, about two-thirty, we would find a dozen or so children 
waiting to join us. They would gather at the entrance to our 
building and would call out impatiently, “Edith. When are you 
coming down?” 


I would hold her to the window, and she would call back, 
“When the music finishes.” Then when the music was over and 
'WXOR resumed its half-hour news bulletins, Edith would be 
ready. “Daddy, let’s go.” 

‘The congregation of children became noisier by this time and 
we would hear the janitor objecting. “Get out, you kids, get out. 
He will be down soon.” 


Edith, who usually ran naked in the house, would get dressed. 
In the elevator, I gently lifted her up to press the button, “Which 
is the right one?” I asked her, but she had already pressed the 
lower one before she was told. “Good girl.” 


‘Two neighbors already in the elevator eyed us contemptuosly. 
“He will drive that little girl crazy,” one whispered to the other, 
“constantly teaching, constantly bothering her. Always loud 
music, always commotion. What a crazy family! They should 
have stayed in Europe.” 


‘When the doors opened and we stepped out into the street, 
the children cheered our arrival. “Edith,” they asked, “where 
are we going today?” They would follow us on our walks, listen- 
ing and looking as Edith read the signs along the streets. They, 
too, began to leam and read them out Joud, 


The route I had selected for this day was Mermaid Avenue. 
The traffic stopped on Surf Avenue as the strange caravan of 
children crossed the street, with Edith and her dad at the head 
of the procession. 


‘When we reached Mermaid Avenue, our exercises began. 
“MERMAID AVENUE,” we would recite in unison as curious 
strollers, not familiar with the neighborhood, stared at us in 
bewilderment. 


Again I pointed to the street sign and repeated, “MERMAID 
AVENUE.” 


“Daddy, Daddy, wait!” Edith closed her eyes tightly, covering 
them with her little hands, then reopened them again with the 
thrill of discovering something exciting. Pointing her finger to 
the sign, she recited, “MERMAID.” 
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After a short pause, the caravan resumed its tip toward Sea 
Gate. A sign occupied the whole side wall. “SALE,” I read 
loudly, pointing to the store window. “SALE,” Edith repeated, 
joined by the others. 

An “open” sign was displayed prominently in the T.V. store. 
“OPEN,” we all read loudly. There Edith happily discovered 
the familiar names of television sets displayed in the window 
and proudly read, “MOTOROLA” and “ZENITH.” We waited 
while the others repeated after er, “MOTOROLA.” Soon we 
moved away for reading brand names was not a part of my 
objective, As an educational opportunist, I wanted her to read 
signs which connoted a specific meaning in order to enrich her 
vocabularly while she leamed the basics of reading. I had no 
objections, however, if she decided to leam the other signs. 


Next on the street was a barber shop. Edith seized the initia- 
tive, “BARBER.” 


“Good, What does a barber do?” 
“Cuts hair.” 


“Good, my darling.” Praise was an important part of my 
method. 


The children’s chorus repeated, “BARBER.” 


At our main target of the day, the candy store with the news- 
paper stand displayed in front, Edith cried out, “LIFE,” as she 
Point to the magazine. “TIME. Daddy, you have this magazine 
at home.” 


“Yes, darling.” 
“Daddy, what is that?” 
“That is a Jewish paper written in another language.” 
“Teach me. Daddy, teach me please.” 

“T will sometime in the future.” 


“Now . . . now!” she demanded with the impatience for learn- 
ing which has become her life style. 


‘The agitated storekeeper ran out of the store, “Move along. 
Beat it! I've got to make a living. This is no school.” 


The procession resumed its trip. “Well,” I thought, “Someday 
I will sneak out of the house with Edith unnoticed. Then we will 
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be able to devote more time there.” Soon we reached the super- 
market where we usually stopped. 


Delighted Edith recited from a distance, “MILK, BUTTER, 
SALAMI” as the chorus joined her in unison. 


From the distance appeared our neighborhood patrolman. 
“Mr. Kelly . . . Mr. Kelly . . .” Edith called. 


He stopped and said, “What are you doing, man, You are 
creating traffic congestion. Ain’t they got a school? The mer- 
chants have been complaining.” 


“Well, officer, that is the best way I can teach my child.” 

“Let her go to school.” 

“She is too young.” 

“Wait until she grows up.” 

“Then it will be too late.” 

“Too late for what?” 

“For leaming.” 

“What crazy talk,” he said. “How about the rest of the kids; 
they surely aren’t too young.” 

“No, they simply follow us.” 

“Yes, we like it,” the children chorused. 

“Come on, move along.” 


So, our mobile school moved along to another and then another 
store, to the bakery with its tempting scents, to the real estate 
office with its window displaying many colored pictures, and to 
the laundry pouring out hot steam. Then firmly but politely, I 
told the other children, “Walk along the boardwalk home, We are 
just a block away.” 


“We'll see you tomorrow,” they called as they went. “Good 
bye, Edith, Good bye, Aaron.” Edith threw kisses at them. 


Accustomed to the routine, she said, “Now do we go inside 
the store?” 


“Yes, my darling,” I replied as we entered the lange super- 
market leaving the stroller on the sidewalk. I carried Edith as 
we moved along the aisles, 


“Daddy ... here... here . . .” I reached for the can and 
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read part of the label. Lhen I asked her to read it. “FISH” she 
excitedly read. Then “BUTTER, TEA.” 

“What do you do with tea?” 

“You drink it.” 


Then we read “SUGAR.” “What does Mommy do with 
sugar?” ¥ asked. 


“Puts it in tea. . . makes it sweet.” 
“Where is the tea?” 


“Right here, Daddy,” she said pointing to the other aisle and 
grabbing a small package of tea. 


One spring day as we were walking along loudly reading the 
signs, accompanied by many children, a passing car stopped at 
the traffic light. Then it abruptly pulled to the sidewalk and a 
well dressed man got out. At first I thought he was a plain- 
clothes policeman coming to disperse the crowd, but then he 
wet be old Edith was. I told him two years. “But why do 
you ask?” 


“How can a two-year-old child read?” 

“You see she does,” 

“How do you train her?” 

“As you can see, this is my method. This is my school.” 

“But the other children must be much older.” 

“Indeed they are. They are six and seven.” 

“Tm six,” said little Jackie. 

‘Then I asked him who he was and what he wanted. “I’m a 
TV. producer,” he announced. “Would you let your little girl 
appear on my program?” 

“What would she do there?” 


“Just read.” He wrote down my name and telephone number, 
then offered Edith a dollar saying, “I hope to hear from you 
soon.” Little hands stretched from all directions for more dollars, 
but I refused to let Edith accept the money. 


The children quickly spread the word around the neighbor. 
hood. “Edith will be on T.V.” 


“I knew Aaron’s eccentricities would land him there some 
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day,” Mrs. Jacobs told my wife. Everyone was excited, that is 
everyone except the Stem family. 


Soon I received a call from the producer. “Why haven't I 
heard from you? Don’t tum down a chance of making a few 
hundred bucks. I’m sure you could use them on clothing and 
education.” 


“Would you let me make a statement on the air in which I 
would explain my method of teaching?” 


“I cannot. It would not be consistent with the format of the 
show. Anyway, aren’t you teaching the way the schools do?” 


“Just the opposite.” 


“So your statement would offend a major segment of our view- 
ers, perhaps the sponsors.” 
“Most likely.” 


“Please be realistic for the sake of your child. Don’t deny her 
three hundred dollars.” 


“I'm sorry, but I can’t accept.” Thus Edith who made frequent 
television appearances Jater, could have made her debut at two. 


Progressing rapidly, she was soon reading advertising messages 
such as “The Best Buy,” “Good For Your Health,” and “Will 
Protect Your Health,” referring to products, some of which were 
worthless and others which were downright dangerous to one’s 
health, such as cigarettes. I did not want such advertisements to 
have a harmful influence on her, so we switched the reading 
lessons from signs to books and magazines. She would continually 
beg, forever it seemed, “Take me to the store to read the boxes 
and cans.” 


“No Darling, that is for little babies. Big girls read books to 
learn.” 


“Yes, Daddy, I love to read stories,” she replied. 
Sometimes when we strolled discussing the books which she 
had read, we saw the gang of children pursuing the ritual which 
we had started, walking from store to store while reading the 
signs. “Daddy, it is so babyish. Why don’t they read books?” 


“They don’t know how to read.” 


“They are big, they go to schoo) and should be smart. Poor 
children.” Then she said, “I love vou. You teach me everything.” 
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“You have a lot to leam.” 
“T will, I will, Daddy.” 


Thus, by the age of two, Edith was an avid reader, with a read- 
ing ability far superior to many children three times her age, Yet, 
there were many skeptics who didn’t believe that a two-year-old 
child could read. My friend, Bob, was one of these. At the time 
there was a television program which conducted a contest of 
talking dogs. Bob, a great animal lover, was doubtful. 


“Well, I don’t know,” I told him. “Perhaps there is one.” 
“Aaron, you must be naive.” 


“Bob, would you believe that a child less than two years old 
can read?” 


“OF course not.” 

“T know of one,” 

“T'll ask my psychology professor about it.” Then after a 
moment's reflection, he said, “Aaron, I'll bet you twenty dollars 
without consulting my psychology professor.” 

“Fine.” 

“Who is it?” 

“My daughter, Edith.” 

“Aaron, you must be kidding me, Does she actually read?” 

“You shall see.” 


‘That evening, Bob along with his instructor came to the apart. 
ment. Sitting on my bed since there were not enough chairs to 
accommodate us all, we watched as Edith, unconcerned, played 
with her dolls. The radio played Mozart. The instructor asked, 
“Do you suggest that this child is capable of reading?” 


“Judge for yourself." 1 reached for ten neatly typed: short 
sentences which included about seventy words. “Which one 
should we select?” 


“Take any at random.” 
I took one and handed it to Edith. “Please read it, Honey.” 


“Yes, Daddy.” Then she read, ““A girl has a dog. Her father 
works hard.” 


“How old is she?” 
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“Twenty-three months.” 
“Incredible. What is your method?” 
“I simply teach her.” 


The next day, Bob insisted that I accept the twenty dollas. 
“I can’t do it, Bob.” Finally, he persuaded me. This was the only 
bet I ever made. With the money, I purchased 2 new radio which 
served us well for many years. 
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CHAPTER 6 
Edith Blossoms 


After Edith began to read, new horizons opened up for her. 
One of the many books which she read at the age of two was the 
children’s version of the Old Testament, which she tremendously 
enjoyed. The acts of heroism and devotion fired her imagination; 
she loved the humility of young David and she applauded the 
determination of Moses. But she also was critical of the misdeeds. 


“Daddy, why is Solomon so rich?” she asked. “Why must he 
have so many wives?” After reading about Joshua fighting to 
conquer the promised land, she said, “Surely, there were some 
innocent people. Why did they have to die? Why didn’t the Jewish 
people obey the law of God?” I explained to her that people have 
always sinned and that we should hope there will be a just world 
someday. “When?” she asked. 


Her reading was not limited to books. At the age of two, she 
read in the paper that a twenty-story building was being erected 
near our home. During a stroll, Edith stood for a moment staring 
at the building, which was actually only eighteen stories high. 
When we returned home, she obtained the number of the news- 
paper, then called the editor and reported the mistake. The next 
day the paper printed a correction. 


‘When she was two years and three months old, a routine 
physical examination revealed a heart murmur. A few months 
later, she contracted a streptococcic infection and was hospitalized 
for observation. She seemed calm and unbothered by the hospital- 
ization. She continued to read her books and we brought her a 
radio from home so that she could continue to have music. Some 
parents of the other children in the ward complained that the 
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music annoyed their children, and the hospital considerately put 
Edith in a small, separate room. 


She was always self-sufficient. “Go home and sleep,” she would 
tell me. 


“Pd love to stay overnight with you.” 


“Go home and rest, Daddy. Pll be fine. Come tomorrow and 
bring me a lot of books.” 


The next morning, I brought them to her and asked the nurse 
how she was. 


“What a remarkable child you have, Not a sound came from 
her during the night. She even went to the bathroom by herself. 
‘What puzzles me is why does she have the radio on all the time? 
She even listens to the news, as though she understands it. During 
the night an orderly tried to tum the radio off twice and both 
times Edith woke up and stopped him. Yes, I believe that she is 
a remarkable child.” 


Edith was discharged from that hospital and soon entered 
another one. During this period of hospitalization, she behaved 
quite maturely. 


My work with her now had an added dimension. She gained 
insights into anatomy and physiology. I discussed with her the 
purpose of electrocardiograms, X-rays, stethoscopes and other 
medical instruments, She was happy and content, grasping for the 
new and unknown. 


She understood that her mother could not visit her frequently 
because of her job. She would tell the nurse. “My Mommy cannot 
come to see me. She is working.” 


Unable to arrive at a definite diagnosis, the doctors assumed 
that she had suffered from rheumatic fever at some time. As a 
precaution, they prescribed penicillin daily for the rest of her life. 
[took a dim view of the prospects of a lifetime medication and 
the penicillin was later terminated in Florida inspite of the doctor’s 
disapproval. She has enjoyed perfect health. Several years after the 
diagnosis of rheumatic fever, the Miami National Children’s Car- 
diac Hospital diagnosed the murmur as an innocent one. 


In spite of her ill health, Edith was quite active and adept at 
riding her tricycle. The best place was the Coney Island board- 
walk, where she rode each day. Once on the boardwalk, Edith 
demanded a quarter from me. Since a quarter was a lot of money 
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for a two year old, | refused to give it to her. Soon she disappeared 
into the crowd. At first, I wasn’t concerned, but as time passed 
and she didn't return, I became alarmed. Finally I notified the 
boardwalk police, who had already found her on the Brighton 
Beach boardwalk about two miles away. The police told me that 
she had asked them for money, claiming that I refused her books 
and food. 


As Edith developed a mature mind, she began to interact with 
adults. One she met at this time was Albert Einstein. It was in 
early 1955 when I was hard at work on a book detailing the 
Nazi persecution of the Jews. In addition to numerous inter- 
views with refugees and survivors of the concentration camps, 
T secured comments about the era from prominent people who had 
either studied or who had first hand experience with it. I was 
particularly proud to record Einstein's observations, After Einstein 
had helped me to obtain the surgery, I frequently visited him and 
he assisted me in my work. The last time I went I took Edith 
along to meet the great man whose picture, along with those of 
Tolstoy and Gandhi, hung on her wall. 

As the Greyhound left the Holland tunnel, Edith leafed through 
a biography of Einstein, Now I began to worry about bringing 
her along without first obtaining Einstein’s permission. It was 
tude of me and I did not know how I should explain her presence, 

When we arrived at the Institute for Advanced Studies, Edith 
ran directly to him. “My name is Edith. I've heard so much about 
you, Professor. Your picture is right above my bed.” Einstein 
seemed slightly bewildered. 

“What did you hear about me?” he asked. 


“Mainly about your work on atomic energy. I love you for help- 
ing my Dad to get well.” 

“How did I help your father?” he asked. Edith told him what he 
had done. “Remarkable. How old is she?” 

“Two and a half, Dr. Einstein,” I replied. 

“Yes. You told me earlier, But it is simply incredible.” The day 
belonged entirely to Edith and Einstein; I never got the oppor- 
tunity to ask the questions for which I had made the trip. 

“Edith, what will you do when you grow up?” the professor 
asked. 

“I will study hard to help others.” Then a book on his shelf 
caught her eye. “May I look at this book?” 
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“OF course.” 


But the book was disappointing for it was in German. “Daddy,” 
she said nearly crying, “I can't read it.” 


“Does Edith actually read?” He passed a newspaper to her and 
asked, “How about that?” 


She began to read an article headlined, “Report from Washing. 
ton.” 


“Do you know, Edith, my mother told me that I was seven years 
of age when I began to read.” 


“How pitiful,” Edith responded. “You missed all the fun. Didn't 
your Daddy teach you earlier as my father does?” 


“Apparently I was not ready for it.” 


He became so engrossed with Edith that my presence became 
superfluous. Edith was at her best asking questions while Einstein 
answered and wrote on the board. “Do you mind if I call you 
Grandfather? My grandparents were killed by the Nazis.” 


Einstein was visibly touched. “Yes. Please do.” 


Within an hour or so, as we were ready to leave, he said, “Aaron, 
your daughter is destined to make a valuable contribution to 
science, Cultivate her talents, Let me see her again.” Edith was 
exhilarated for a long time after the visit, but unfortunately, she 
never was to see him again, for he died on April 18, only a few 
weeks later. We mourned him deeply; a black ribbon edged his 
picture above Edith’s bed. 


Shortly after the visit to Einstein, I was referred to a social 
worker to help me become adjusted after my illnesses. Although 
the visits to the social worker and later to the New York Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Department were somewhat of a farce, they 
did indirectly help me to obtain a college education, 


The social worker, a woman in her forties, lectured me on the 
traumatic effects of my war experiences and told me that I could 
expect to encounter difficulty in adjusting to American society. 
She politely warned me, “Do not seck material wealth in a strange 
country with your limited skills and language barrier.” Then she 
added, “It may sound discouraging, but above all one must be 
realistic. This office has the task of finding jobs for many refugees, 
but frankly we have little success because of the damage done to 
them during the war.” As I left, she put her hand on my shoulder 
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and declared, “Someday you will report to me about securing a 
job in a shop.” 


Shortly after that interview, I was requested to report to the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Department of the State of New Yark. 
While I waited several weeks for the appointment, I spent my 
time improving the linguistic skill. Soon, a letter from the 
Vocational Rehabilitation office arrived. I put on my only suit, 
given to me on my arrival in the country by the New York Associ- 
ation for New Americans, and reported for the interview. 


At the office, I was greeted by a young and enthusiastic social 
worker who suggested that we speak in German since my English 
was still atrocious. I gladly consented, but apparently he did not 
realize that he spoke Yiddish rather than German. Soon he guided 
me through countless interviews and batteries of tests, of course 
“all paid for by the taxpayers.” 


After several weeks, I was summoned to the manager, who 
questioned me about my plans for the future. I told him I 
intended to pursue my education. I must have shocked him, for 
he left the room and soon retumed again with two other men, one 
of whom was introduced as a psychologist. They told me the tests 
had revealed that I had “a surprisingly low intelligence for your 
ethnic group, but you have shown some skill in manual dexterity.” 
After careful consideration, they recommended that I leam to 
become a welder. The state was willing to pay for the vocational 
training, but under no conditions would they recommend that 1 
go to college. I left the office disgusted and never returned again 
In spite of the many letters which followed. 


Two months after this sad experience, I went to the Dean of 
Brooklyn College, and asked to be admitted. At first he tried to 
talk me out of secking a college education, but once he became 
convinced of my determination, he supported my application. 
As he later wrote, “He first presented himself at Brooklyn Col- 
lege with a request which he felt was a desperate attempt to 
salvage for himself and his family some measure of respect 
after the harrowing indignities of Nazi cruelty. The request was 
that he be allowed to matriculate for a degree. After examining 
his qualifications, it was found that Mr. Stem was not only eligible 
for admission but on the basis of examinations, he was allowed a 
block of credit toward his degree.” Although I had attended a uni- 
versity in Poland before the war, my records were unobtainable 
and no direct credit was given for that work. 


The dean became my counselor and assisted me in many 
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ways, including securing for me a scholarship from a Masonic 
lodge. Thus, T became a college student shortly before Edith’s 
third birthday. Thirteen months later I received my bache- 
lor's degree. During the time I was enrolled at Brooklyn College, 
I spent many months confined to a hospital. Having little money, 
I did not buy a single textbook, using instead books from the 
library. It is noteworthy that “the efficient and competent voca- 
tional rehabilitation office” continued to send me letters for more 
than a decade assuring me of its “readiness to assist me in training 
to become a welder.” What could be a better motivation for one 
to pursue a college education? 


My work with Edith continued during this period and I 
believe that my college attendance was probably beneficial to her 
education as well as mine. While I had always tried to be a model 
of a parent who sought knowledge and who placed a high value on 
learning, I was especially able to do this as a college student. 
Additionally, I was able directly to involve Edith in my learning 
experiences, occasionally taking her to class and discussing my 
courses with her. 


I continued to work on my book, actively involving Edith in it. 
Since the book dealt with the Nazi cruelties, I was frequently 
criticized for exposing a young child to such emotional trauma, 
One of my friends asked, “Why should a child born in a free and 
prosperous country be subjected to the gruesome accounts of Nazi 
horrors?” Of course the same people had no objections to enter- 
taining their children with television programs in which violence 
was rampant and where the criminal often emerged a hero. 
Bella, also, was critical of Edith’s involvement in the book, Refer- 
ring to the research, she once told a friend, “This was a big part 
of Aaron’s life—too big.” 


On the other hand, I saw Edith’s participation as a valuable 
learning experience. I believe that the annihilation of six million 
Jews taught her about the irrationality of hate and prejudice. 
‘There was no way that I could shield her from the violence 
and reality of life, so I preferred to employ it as a learning experi- 
ence. Edith’s grandparents, as well as many of her other relatives, 
were killed during the war and she had to know this, Further, T 
believe that she had to know the circumstances of their deaths. 
For example, my mother, whose appearance did not reveal her 
Jewish origin, chose to die in a concentration camp with my 
injured father, rather than seek refuge in a guerilla unit. Although 
tragic, this was a very heroic act and an excellent example of love 
and devotion. 
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in contrast, television has glorified crime. While our perpetual 
poverty did not permit us the luxury of a television set, Edith was 
often invited to the neighbor's home to watch it. I permitted her 
to see only children’s programs such as Mickey Mouse and Howdy 
Doody, but sometimes without my knowledge she would see other 
shows. Once, at the age of three, she saw a western at the neigh- 
por's. Later, she asked, “Daddy, how did they ever build up the 
‘West if all they did was kill each other?” 


On another occasion, however, television proved to be very 
harmful. One day after Edith had seen a crime episode at 
a neighbor's house, we went to a nearby drug store. While I 
browsed through the book section, Edith noticed a policeman 
having a cup of coffee at the lunch counter. Quietly, she ap- 
proached him from behind, pulled his gun from his holster, and 
stuck it in his ribs. The people nearby became deadly silent as I 
ran over to her and carefully took away the gun. The embarrassed 
policeman hastily left the store. Later when I told my neighbor 
about the incident, she said that Edith had seen a similar event on 
television that morning. Experiences such as this one show how 
great a threat irresponsible television can be to children. 


She was a great help with my manuscript. She familiarized her- 
self with the thousands of photographs which I had collected. 
Some of these were gruesome documentations of atrocities; others 
were pictures of pre-war synagogues, schools, children, adults, 
artifacts, and religious objects. Edith also sat with me while I con- 
ducted interviews with individuals who had participated in the 
‘Warsaw ghetto uprising, who had survived the Babi-Yar slaughter, 
and who had been guerillas committing sabotage against the Ger- 
man war effort. 


During one interview, three-year-old Edith intensely questioned 
an elderly rabbi from Warsaw about the Ghetto uprising. “Why 
didn’t the Polish people, themselves victims of the Nazis, join the 
Jews in the rebellion?” she asked. 

“They simply did not care for the survival of Jews.” 

“Yes, but in the face of a common enemy? After all, they could 
predict their own doom which followed later during the Warsaw 
massacre.” 

“T don’t know,” replied the Rabbi who was becoming upset. 
“How old is she anyway?” 

Once I learned that a woman in Chicago had a rare picture of 
the slaughter of a Jewish congregation during the High Holidays in 
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a small Polish town. I called her and asked for the picture, but 
was refused. Then I went to Chicago, but she would not permit: 
me to have a reproduction made. Finally, I called home and had 
Edith talk to her. “Wouldn't you help my Daddy with this im- 
portant picture, so that the whole world could learn about the 
Nazi crimes, and thus perhaps prevent such an occurrence in the 
future?” The owner was deeply moved, and I obtained the price- 
less document. 


Edith enjoyed the trips to the Judaic Division of the public 
library on 42nd Street in New York, She would carefully search 
the pictures in the various documents for ones which I did not 
have. Once she noticed a picture of a marching column of elderly 
Jews. “Daddy, here is a picture from Budapest.” 


“How do you know that it is from Budapest?” I asked. 


“Simple. Here is the Danube dividing Buda from Pest.” She was 
correct. 


‘When I had several pictures pertaining to the same event, I 
could rely on Edith to select the one which I should use. “Daddy, 
take this one. You can see better the impressive face of the man 
lost in worship.” Her choice was the final one. 


As T had done with my research on the Nazi crimes, I made 
every effort to develop her character and to teach her to love other 
people. I stressed that violence was to be avoided at all costs and 
that she should be tolerant of everyone. Once, she came home 
from the boardwalk with her clothing ripped and her nose bleed. 
ing. I asked her what had happened, but she refused to tell me, 
Leaving her in her mother’s care, I went outside to try to find out. 
As I approached the boardwalk, which was about 100 feet away, 
I saw a group of youngsters chasing a Negro girl. I Jeamed that 
Edith had been hurt when she had come to the defense of the girl. 
This, I believe was a justifiable departure from the dictum of no 
violence. 

A key aspect of the methods which I used with Edith was 
that I took advantage of leaming opportunities as they occurred. 
Very routine events often provided the basis for considerable 
education. One moming I pointed to an old jalopy which splash- 
ed her dress as it drove by us while we were on our moming 
walk. “Edith,” I asked. “How does a car run?” 


“I don’t know Daddy.” This was all I needed. I had two 
dollars in my pocket which was all the cash I would have for a 
couple of days, but I decided to spend it on what others might 
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have regarded as a wasteful activity. Flagging a passing taxi, 1 
took Edith for one of her first automobile rides since we had no 
car. As the taxi circled Coney Island, I explained to her all I 
knew about the dynamics of automobiles. By the time we arrived 
home, Edith knew more about a car than many adults. 


At home I took the encyclopedia and read all that 1 could 
about mechanics. Then I began to challenge and probe Edith 
nti? she knew how an intemal combusion engine powered a car. 
At the end she concluded, “So these endless explosions move a 
car. How simple.” For the time being I was satisfied, but this 
was only the beginning. 


Later we went back outside, and I asked Edith what the plates 
on the back of the cars were for. She did not know and asked me 
to explain. I was happy that she took the bait. “Read the number 
on the plate.” I pointed to a parked car and she read the number, 
5,866. “What is the meaning of it?” I asked. 


She did not know and insisted that I explain it to her. 1 did 
not explain it, but rather we went back in the house. There 1 
asked her to take her abacus and enter the figure of 5,866, 
then to subtract it from a million. “Fine. Good girl,” I said and 
then I directed the conversation toward the importance of car 
identification and the number of cars in New York. “Do you 
‘now how many people live in the State of New York?” 


“I don’t know, Daddy.” 


“Seventeen million. Write it down.” I gave her my pad and 
pencil and she wrote down the number. 

Edith took the initiative this time. “How many cars are in the 
state?” 

“Fifteen million,” I replied. Of course, I had just looked it up. 


“Almost every person has a car, yet you, Momma and I have 
none.” 

Slightly ashamed, I answered, “Yes that is true.” Then I 
hugged and kissed her. My objective was to plunge into the study 
of the geography and the political structure of New York, but 
Edith had raised an issue which had to be dealt with first. 1 
believe it is very important to answer children’s questions when 
they ask them for it is then that they are interested. 

“You know, Sweetheart, I have been sick for a long time.” 

“Ever since I can remember, Daddy.” 
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“How far back can your memory go?” 


“A long, long time, I remember when the ambulance took you 
to the hospital.” That had been two years earlier when she was 
about one and a half. 


“T suffered from a bad tumor, What is a tumor, my child?” 


“You explained it to me last week. It’s when the cells in our 
body multiply wildly. Sometimes they kill the person. You asked 
me to multiply big numbers while talking to me about it.” 

“You are right, Edith. Well, I suffered from this dreadful 
disease for 2 long, long time. I could not work. That is why we 
have so little money. But we have a lot of fun.” 

“Don’t worry, Daddy. When I grow bigger I'll work in the 
big library among all those beautiful books. I shall buy you a 
big shiny car like Simon’s.” Simon had the finest car in the 
neighborhood, a new Cadillac. 

“Good, Sweetheart. I love you.” Then I took the encyclopedia 
and showed her a color picture of a cell. “That is what happens 
when they multiply.” Now I could continue with my objective. 
“Edith, it is time to go to the library.” 

“Hurrah.” She began to clap her hands. 


At the library, the librarian teased her as usual. “There will be 
no more books for you. You're reading them all.” 


“Then I will read them again,” she said instantly. 
At the reading table, I showed her a map. 
“What is a map? Why is it green? Tell me, Daddy.” 


We sat down and with a pencil I outlined the boundaries of 
the state of New York. “Try to draw it.” I gave her my pad and 
pencil, The outlines were clumsy, After four or five attempts, 
she did rclatively well and we turned our attention back to the 
map. 


“Edith, this map is of our country.” 
“Yes, I know. ‘he United States.” 


“Right. It consists of forty-cight states, onc of which is New 
York, How many people live in the United States?” 


“I don't know.” 
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“There are one hundred seventy-five million. Write it down.” 
She did. “How many people live in the State of New York?” 


“T forgot.” 
“Oh, Edith. One should never forget important things.” 


“Pm sory.” She was too preoccupied with the map as her 
beautiful eyes searched and probed. “It is seventeen. million, 
Daddy.” 


“How many states do we have in this country?” I asked. 


“Forty-eight,” she replied. “Dad,” she suddenly cried, “it’s 
New York—our city.” 


J then explained that New York City was the largest city in 
the State of New York. 

‘When we got ready to leave, Edith wanted to take the map 
with her. I explained that some books and materials could not 
be checked out of the library, but that they had to remain for 
everybody to use, She decided to take four books which dealt 
with the geography of New York. As a bonus, the librarian gave 
her three old issues of National Geographic one of which was 
devoted to New York. 


At dinner that evening, I asked, “Edith, what did we leam 
today?” She recited all the events. As she explained how the 
automobile ran, she made a mistake. “No, Edith,” I interrupted. 
“That is not exactly how a car starts.” 


“You're right, Daddy.” She corrected the error, and I realized 
that she was exhausted. The learning experiences of the day had 
covered what might have been a semester of school work for 
some children. 


After dinner, Edith went to the sofa with the four books and 
the magazines where she read while listening to the Swan Lake 
Ballet on the radio. Within an hour she was in bed. It had been 
a productive day, but a typical one. 


Reading had become an important part of Edith’s life. By now 
she was finishing two or three books a day, utilizing every spare 
moment for it. For example, we insisted that she stop at eight- 
thirty and we tumed the lights out as soon as she was in bed. 
‘We found out later that she often spread the blanket over her 
head after we left the room, and read far into the night by the 
aid of a flashlight. 


We made daily trips to the library where I permitted Edith 
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to check out as many books as she could safely carry, usually 
from four to six. During one of our visits, Edith darted away 
from me as we were walking out the exit, and I did not realize 
that she was gone until after I was outside. A few moments 
later she ran through another door carrying several more books. 
Running across the street to where I was waiting, she tripped, 
fell, and dropped the books, tying up traffic for a few minutes. 
As I attempted to comfort her and to attend to her bruises, she 
sobbed, tears streaming down her cheek, “My knees will heal 
auickly, but not the books.” The books had landed in a puddle 
of water. 


One of the subjects in which Edith became deeply interested was 
horses, She seemed to have an insatiable love for them, reading 
avidly every book about them that she could get. As I was busily 
shopping in a supermarket, I was horrified to see Edith tearfully 
kick down a neat pyramid of canned horse meat. The store 
manager scolded her as other shoppers gathered to see what had 
happened. Heartbrokenly Edith complained, “Daddy, how cruel 
can people be, slaughtering horses to feed dogs?” I tried to explain 
the situation to the manager, but he demanded angrily how I 
could expect anyone to believe that such a little girl could read 
the can labels. There was no point in arguing with him. 

Love, whether for horses or for family or for mankind, was an 
important aspect of Edith’s life. We were affectionate with her 
and she was with us. I wanted her not only to develop her in- 
tellectual capacities, but also to have love and compassion for her 
fellow man. 

One evening as we sat on the Coney Island boardwalk, I said 
softly, “Edith, I love you so very much.” 

“T love you too, Daddy.” 

“What is love, Edith?” 

“It is hard to explain.” 

“Whom else do you love, Sweetheart?” 

“I love Mommy, I love books, the boardwalk, music.” 

“Do you love other children?” 

“Yes, But I feel sorry for them.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, they know nothing. They run around wildly all day. 
Daddy, what is love, really?” 
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i began to talk about the many forms of love, about the at- 
tachment, the willingness to sacrifice, the inner warmth that one 
feels towards others. Edith, as always, was alert, readily following 
my explanation. “You mean love is like Romeo and Juliet, Ruth 
and Naomi?” she asked. 


“Yes, you are quite right.” 
Then she added, “If I had a doggie, I would love him too.” 


I felt guilty, for I knew that she wanted a dog, but I could 
not afford to have one. “Someday, I'll buy you one.” 


“Good,” she replied and then retumed to the topic of love. 
“Moses must have loved his people dearly.” 


“Why do you say that?” 


“Well, in spite of their disobedience and sins, he led them 
through the wildemess to the Promised Land. You know, Daddy, 
I love the ocean, the boardwalk, the sunset. I would not want 
to live anywhere else.” Her mind was always active and wonder- 
ing. “God must love the Jewish people, too.” 


“Why do you think so? After all, so many Jews have been 
killed throughout history, including your grandparents.” 


“That's true, but still we always seem to be able to survive. 
You know, Daddy, there are as many kinds of love as there are 
kinds of beauty.” 


“What is beauty, Edith.” 


“The sunset, a horse, Greek heroes, flowers. I think love and 
beauty go together in a rather strange way.” 


That night in bed, I marveled at the depth of her thoughts 
about such abstract things as Iove and beauty, Also, I felt an 
awesome responsibility to guide her properly. 

At about this time, I decided that she was mature enough to 
leam the biological facts of life. Although Bella objected, I 
decided to undress in front of Edith, so that she could leam 
about male anatomy. She was inquisitive, as she was about every- 
thing, and posed questions which many parents avoid. I answered 
her questions as calmly and as accurately as I could. We discussed 
the process of reproduction candidly and Edith learned about 
menstruation, intercourse, and pregnancy. At times her enlighten- 
ment got her into trouble with her playmates. Once she suffered 
a black eye for insisting that babies were not delivered by storks. 
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Many people have asked me if Edith played with other 
children. Yes, she did but she had little in common with most 
of them. I wanted her to enjoy life, fully and I believe play is 
an important part of growing up. In many ways, much of what 
Edith did was play to her; she leamed as she played and she 
played as she leamed. However, playing with other children was 
not often satisfying to her. From time to time I would ask her 
if she wanted to play with another child, and she would usually 
answer no, explaining that the other child was too babyish. Once 
I asked her why she didn’t play house and she replied that it 
was too silly. 


Often, though, she would join a group of youngsters who were 
playing ball, hopscotch, hide-and-seek or some other active game. 
It was a satisfying kind of change for her. When I observed her 
from a distance, I could see no particular distinction between 
her and the other children. She would smile and laugh with them 
and she would play hard and run fast. During the game she would 
be totally involved, but as soon as the game was over she would 
shy away from the others. In spite of the similarity of their ages, 
she was intellectually worlds apart from them. 


‘While Edith had difficulty relating to children, she continued 
to surprise and impress adults. Shortly after her fourth birthday, 
I graduated from Brooklyn college. After the graduation cere 
monies, the dean invited me to bring Bella and Edith to 
visit with him. As soon as we entered his office, Edith began to 
browse through his personal library. He seemed slightly sur- 
prised to see a young child show such an interest in books, 
and he suggested that she take the book off the shelf that 
appealled most to her. Without heistating, she reached for a 
volume of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, He took the book from 
her, selected an article dealing with Israel, and teasingly asked 
her if she could read it. She began to read the article fluently, 
The dean was amazed and exclaimed, “but she’s a genius.” 
Then he asked her to tell him all that she knew about Israel. 


Edith began, “Israel is both the youngest as well as one of 
the oldest states in the world,” and then continued to elaborate. 
Obviously impressed, he gently kissed her on the forehead. 


‘As we were leaving, he picked Edith up and said. “You must 
be proud of your father. He completed a four-year-college pro- 
gram in one year and a month.” 


“ shall do better than that,” she replied with conviction. 
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The Endless Quest for Knowledge 


Edith’s educational progress continued and intensified as she 
grew older. One of the finest qualities has always been her 
insatiable quest for the truth, her avid pursuit of knowledge. 
Although, she seemed to learn almost effortlessly, her intellectual 
potential appeared to remain virtually untapped. If, as Socrates 
argued in Plato’s Republic, a philosopher is one “who has a taste 
for every sort of knowledge and who is curious to leam and is 
never satisfied,” then Edith was truly a philosopher. 


Asa child, she was my closest companion and disciple; and has 
always been my source of inspiration. In molding her, I always 
have been very concemed not only for her intellectual growth, 
but also for her spiritual and physical well being. I have stressed 
the significance of humility and compassion. I have steered her 
toward non-conformity, independence of thought, and courage 
of conviction, teaching that the truth was important, whether 
or not it was popular. 


I held a teaching position after my graduation, and Edith 
began attending my lectures when she was four years old. I 
believe that she was greatly influenced by the comment which 
I made to my students at the end of each term: “If the only 
thing which I have impressed you with is the fact that nothing 
is white or black and that you should never cease to challenge 
truisms no matter how tempting they may be, then I shall have 
succeeded in my endeavor.” Edith took this statement to heart. 


She repeatedly demonstrated that she was willing to challenge 
others in the search for truth. At the age of four, the Sinai cam- 
paign in the Fall of 1956 greatly interested her so that she kept 
close touch with the news from the Middle East. She hoped that 
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Israel would not give up the land which it had conquered until 
a lasting peace had been established. In discussing Israel's future, 
which was dear to my heart also, I tried to be as objective as 
possible to prevent her from being prejudiced against the Arabs. 
I was determined she should always search for the truth, not 
letting her emotions rule her. I told her we could not overlook 
the fact that a million innocent Arab refugees had been up- 
rooted because of the conflict. She replied, “the Arab states have 
so much territory they could easily absorb the refugees and that 
Israel had offered compensation if peace could be established.” 


In addition to my position, I was attending the graduate 
school of govemment at Columbia University where I took a 
course which dealt with the Middle East, covering its history, 
politics, and current events. Since the students were primarily 
Arabs and Jews, confrontations in class were common. Edith was 
anxious to visit Columbia and also to find out more about the 
Middle East, so I took her to class with me one day, where we 
sat inconspicuously in the back of the room. Because I had 
insisted she promised not to ask “even one single question,” but 
her animated behavior during the lecture indicated that she was 
greatly interested. She later told me she found the period of 
questions at the end particularly painful because the Arab 
students were making inflammatory statements toward Israel. 


After the lecture, I took her to the library. As we left, several 
Arab students were conducting “a documentary exihibition of 
Jewish atrocities in Sinai.” Edith approached one of the Arabs 
and asked, “Where is this picture from?” 


“Don't you know, little girl? These are Nazi-type Jewish 
murderers killing Arab women.” Similar replies were given ‘as she 
asked about each picture. 


Finally Edith burst out, “What a liel These pictures were 
taken during the Warsaw ghetto uprising; the attackers are 
Nazis! Aren’t you ashamed to resort to such a lie?” The Arabs 
stood speechless while Edith continued. “I recognize these pic- 
tures since my Daddy collects them for his book.” She was upset 
for the rest of the day. 


Later, on the train out of the city, she criticized me for not 
taking a stand against the Arab allegations during the lecture. 
explained to her that I wanted to conduct myself with dignity, 
unlike the other students. What I did not explain was that [ 
had feared that if I had said anything she would also have 
participated in the class. 
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Our next stop was the school that I administered. She 
went to my office while I substituted for a sick teacher. The 
class was unruly and I was exhausted. Further, I had a headache 
and fever. As a result I was very permissive, and the class became 
loud and noisy, Edith was trying to read, but the noise disturbed 
her. Suddenly she opened the door, entered the class and scolded 
the children who were about five years older. “How ridiculous 
and childish you act by wasting my father’s time. Education is 
the highest good of every human being. What a shamel What 
a shame that you don’t appreciate it! If you don’t desire to learn, 
why do you come here?” Abruptly she walked out, slamming the 
door. The reaction was short of a miracle; I had no need to raise 
my voice again. On the way home, Edith remarked, “You know 
Daddy, you should teach mature students like me so you would 
not have to cope with discipline problems.” 


A few days before Israel had invaded Egypt, the abortive 
Hungarian revolt had begun. Soon the Russians moved their 
troops and tanks into Hungary, while the other nations of the 
world cheered the bravery of the rebels, but refused to take any 
steps to assist them, Edith was very interested in the progress 
of the revolt and was greatly concemed when it became apparent 
that the resistance would be crushed. For example, one porning 
in November, she woke up about seven and began to 
Andersen's fairy tales. Since she had missed the seven o'clock 
news on the radio, she called me over and asked about the 
revolt. I had been shaving during the news, so I told her about 
the previous night’s report. She abruptly informed me that she 
had already heard it. Then I suggested that I could go down 
and buy a paper. 


“The paper goes to press at seven o'clock in the evening. It 
can’t report anything new.” 

Slightly irzitated, I said, “You can wait another fifteen 
minutes for the next broadcast.” This seemed to satisfy her and 
she apologized for her impatience. 

As the time for the news approached, she put away her book 
and waited, anxious and concerned. The announcer said, “The 
Russians tanks were seen en masse on the streets of Budapest 
crushing the last vestige of resistance.” I left the apartment 
quickly and went to get a newspaper so that I would have time 
to organize my thoughts before the child began to question. 

When I returned, she asked, “Dad, why doesn’t the U.N. 
intervene? Doesn’t the United States have troops in Europe?” 
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I couldn't explain the failure of the other nations to react, and 
so I suggested that we discuss it later. But Edith wanted to 
know at once. I successfully avoided answering, and soon Verdi 
‘began to play on the radio and Edith retumed to her reading. 


At eight o'clock she got out of bed and read the Times for 
about twenty minutes. She was interested in a chess problem 
and made notes on her pad. At about nine, she asked her mother 
for eggs; no one ever offered her breakfast since she was free to 
ask for food when she was hungry. After she ate, she worked with 
her abacus. To take advantage of her interest, 1 dictated a 
column of four or five digit numbers for her to add. 


“You are too slow, Dad.” In about four mniutes, I checked 
the sum and it was correct. 


“You will never need an adding machine,” I told her. 
“Additions,” she said “are baby stuff.” 


Later, while we walked along the Coney Island boardwalk, 
Edith engaged me in a discussion covering many aspects of in- 
temational affairs, including the Hungarian problem. “Why 
don't the other satelites simultaneously stage a revolt? Russia 
certainly couldn’t crush them all. Why does NATO keep quiet?” 


We talked for about an hour, then went to the library, where 
she checked out four books about horses. When we got home, 
she began to read the books during lunch and by three+thirty had 
finished them. Since there was nothing else to do, we decided 
to walk back to the boardwalk, Over there, I attempted to ex- 
plain to her the gravitational influence of the moon on the seas. 
Since I didn’t know much about it myself, she was not satisfied 
with the explanation. “Why don’t you get a book on it, Dad? 
‘Write a note to yourself so you will not forget.” I did and two 
days later she had the book. 


At home again, she called up my schoolmate who had promised 
to buy her a “visible man,” a plastic model with removable 
parts, 


“I'm sorry,” said Joe. “I couldn't get to Manhattan.” 


“You're kidding me. They can be purchased in any store.” Joe 
wouldn't visit again without the visible man. I mildly scolded 
her for calling him, but she shrugged it off with, “He promised. 
One should live up to his promises.” 

Edith chose not to eat supper that night, spending the rest 
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of the evening reading the I'imes and discussing with me the 
prospects for peace in the Middle East. “How can Israel be 
condemned for changing arid deserts into blooming gardens?” 
I had no answer, 


At bedtime, as usual, “Could I read some more?” 


“No,” I said firmly. “The light will be tumed off.” Bedtime 
was one of the few rules that Edith knew at the age of four. 


Already at that age, she had a remarkable memory. To test it, 
I once suggested that she observe the plates of passing cars while 
we were standing on the street comer. I wrote down the num- 
bers of about twenty cars on my pad. Then we walked on and 
about an hour later I asked, “What do you remember about the 
cars?” To my surprise, she told me the license number of every 
‘one in the order in which they passed us. Then she reversed the 
order. Further, she described the color of each vehicle, but 1 
had no way of verifying that since I had barely time to write 
down the license numbers. She was rewarded for her performance 
with an ice cream cone. 


Before too long, Edith received the visible man from Joe. It 
showed the anatomy of a male in detachable plastic parts. Within 
two or three days she learned every organ and its function. During 
my next visit to the outpatient clinic for an examination, I tol 
the physician about Edith’s knowledge of anatomy. Having taught 
it at a medical school when he was younger, the doctor 
could not believe that a four-year-old child knew as much about 
the human body as I claimed. Finally I invited him to visit us to 
see for himself. The next Sunday he showed up at our apartment. 
I introduced him to Edith as my doctor. 


“Where is his stethoscope?” she asked. 
“What do you want it for?” the doctor responded. 


“For once, I'd like to hear the abnormal beat of my Daddy's 
heart for myself.” 

“How would you know the difference?” 

“TH compare it with Mom’s heart beat,” she replied. “After all, 
her heart is normal.” 

The doctor quizzed Edith for some time. As he was leaving, he 
softly said to me, “You have a tremendous responsibility with that 
girl. I would be happy if my son who is eleven years older than 
Edith knew that much about anatomy.” Within a week, a present 
for her arrived by mail from the doctor~an anatomy textbook. 
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At the age of four, she read the Book of Prophets. She loved it 
for its poetic beauty and social justice. “My child, this is the 
essence of Judaism, your faith—justice and charity are the same 
word in Hebrew.” 

“You mean they are synonymous.” 

“Yes, darling. Where did you hear this word?” 


“You explained it to me after I heard it on the WOXR 
broadcast.” 


Edith recited the Twenty-Third Psalm with great conviction, 
which impressed me deeply. “ ‘I will fear no evil for Thou art with 
me,’ Isn't that beautiful!” 


“It is, my child. E love it too.” 
“Why were the prophets so despised by the mighty?” 


“Because they had the courage to oppose the unjust,” I an- 
swered. “You must always help the needy and be just to others.” 


“I will, Daddy, all my life. Please read me Isaiah.” She closed 
her eyes. 

“Read it yourself. You do it so much better than I.” 

“But the words are difficult,” she protested. 

“You have leamed it by heart,” I reminded her. 

“You are right, Daddy.” 

“Someday you will learn about the contemporary prophets.” 


“What is contemporary?” I explained the meaning of the word 
to her. “Please tell me who they are. I want to know all about 
them,” 


Soon, she learned about Gandhi, Tolstoy, and Ben Gurion, read- 
ing their biographies with great interest. “Daddy, I wish I could be 
big enough to help Schweitzer in his hospital in Africa.” 


“Z hope that when you grow up, you wil study medicine and 
heal the sick.” 


“Yes, Daddy. If I only could make you well.” 
“You will, my sweetheart.” 


‘When she was a little older, I took Edith to a Temple for the 
first time. She was disillusioned. “How can they please God with 
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Prayer and songs? Why do we need such a beautiful structure? 
‘Wouldn't it be better to build hospitals in Africa? Why don’t 
these people help the sick and poor? God would like it more. Why 
should people eat a lot before the Day of Atonement so that they 
are not hungry the next day—whom are they fooling? They cannot 
deceive God.” 


“Well,” Lresponded, “Most of the adult people are not as smart 
as you are, Maybe they think they are deceiving God.” 


“Why did the Christians persecute the Jews? They, too, believe 
in the Old Testament.” 

“I don’t know. It is a cruel world.” 

“We must make it better.” 

“I hope you will,” I said sincerely. 

“I will. I will, Daddy.” Then she started questioning again. 


“Why do Christians fight among themselves? We Jews never 
would.” 

“We did it in the past, too.” 

“Why did Christian Germany fight Christian France?” 

“The Nazis did not believe in God.” 

“How about the first World War?” Edith continued to probe. 
“Hitler was not in power then.” She scored an important point. In 
‘World War I, priests in both France and Germany blessed troops 
in the name of the same God before they were sent to the front 
to kill each other. 


On the way home she asked, “Why do the Whites chase 
Negroes from their church?” Again she had asked about the in- 
justices of organized religion; I could offer no rational explanation. 

“When you grow up, dear, I expect you to be good, helpful and 
kind,” I told her. “This way you will serve God.” 

“You mean when you help man, you serve God?” 

“That is exactly so, my child.” 

“Daddy, I wouldn’t want to go to the Temple, to stand up when 
1 am told, to sit down when I am ordered, and to sing when others 
ang?” 

There were many advantages to living in New York: it is an 
exciting city that is always bustling with action. Although I always 
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lacked funds, I saw to it that Edith participated in as many ac- 
tivities as possible. She learned early that the finest things in life 
are free. There were trips to the Bronx Zoo, to concerts at Levinson 
Stadium, to the Museum of Natural Science and of course, to the 
library. She particularly loved the Museum and it was often diffi- 
cult to drag her out from it. “One more minute,” she would insist 
as she disappeared into the crowd. Shortly she would return excited 
about what she had seen. “Daddy, there is so much one could 
learn from the past. I wish we could live nearby so I could come 
here everyday.” 

‘When Edith was five, we made a long planned visit to the 
United Nations. For weeks I had been explaining international 
relations to her and we had discussed the diversity of customs, 
traditions, and political systems which the United Nations repre- 
sented. Edith, well aware of international conflicts, knew the role 
that the United Nations played in such situations, Once in dis- 
cussing international relations, she said, “We shall either lear to 
live together or we shall perish.” As this was my view also, I 
showed my approval by gently kissing her on the forehead. 


As the day for the trip approached, she began to count the 
hours and the minutes—“seven days, fifteen hours, and five min- 
utes.” On the day of the trip, we got up quite early. I doubt that 
Edith had slept much for her eyes were red. After breakfast, we 
went to the subway station on Surf Avenue, where we had to 
climb about two stories or so to the platform. Knowing that it 
was hard for me, she cautioned me to slow up. Every so often she 
checked my pulse using her mother’s watch which Edith was 
allowed to bring along on trips. “It’s eighty-cight,” she said. “You 
had better stop.” 


“What should a normal pulse be?” I asked. 
“T guess sixty to seventy.” 
“How does a heart function?” 


“Tt pumps blood.” I was satisfied; there was no need to inquire 
further for there was a full day ahead of us. 


As soon as we were on the train and my breathing became 
easier, I decided to take advantage of the hour's trip. “Edith, what 
powers the subway?” I asked without stopping to think that I 
didn’t know the answer myself. 


“Yes, what does? Where does it derive its energy?” She ran to 
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the first car to look out. Again she asked, “Where does the power 
come from?” But I couldn't answer. 


I saw no way that the power could come through the two 
tracks. Since I was not going to try to bluff Edith, even though 
she was growing restless and even angry at the delay in finding out, 
I decided to ask some of the commuters. Many of them probably 
spent ten percent of their lives on subways, but none that I asked 
knew how the subway was powered. “How should I know? I ain’t 
a mechanic,” one replied. 


Next, I asked the subway porter. Unable to tell us how the train 
ran, he looked at us with disbelief as though saying, “Why should 
anyone care about it?” 


It became necessary to divert Edith’s attention, “How many 
people does a car hold?” I asked. 

“One hundred fifty,” she quickly replied. 

“There are twelve cars in the train. How many people can 
travel on this train?” 

“That's easy—eighteen hundred.” 

“Each of them pays fifteen cents for his fare. How much 
money do they all spend for the trip when the train is full?” 


This time it took her a little longer. “Two hundred seventy 
dollars. Daddy, where does the power come from?” 


“Wait until we get off and we will find out.” 


‘When we arrived at Times Square Station, I asked Edith to 
find the phone number of the Transit Authority. Then I picked 
her up to a pay telephone, she deposited the coin and dialed. 
“Mister, who could tell me how the subway is powered?” 


“What?” said the voice on the other end. I could picture his 
surprise, “Wait a moment.” 


Another man came on to the line. “Strange that people should 
ask about it.” Then he explained about the conductor rail and 
how the electricity was transmitted to the electric locomotive. 
“Who are you, anyway?” he asked. 


“Edith Stern,” she replied. “Thank you.” She was satisfied. I 
was also relieved and enlightened. 


Gur shuttle trip to the East side was uneventful, and soon we 
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were strolling toward the East River. “Edith,” I asked, “does 42nd 
Street impress you?” 


“You would think that the whole population of the city was 
here.” 


“How large is the population of the city?” 


“I believe I read in the Times that it is eight million, seven 
hundred thousand,” she replied. 


I then called her attention to a woman walking by. “What kind 
of a dress does that lady wear?” 


“It is a sari.” 
“Where are saris worn?” 
“In India, of course.” 


“What is the name of the famous Indian leader who was assas- 
sinated?” 


“Gandhi, I attended your lecture at which you spoke about his 
non-violent resistance to the British.” 

“Right, Edith. When did I deliver the lecture?” 

“Seven days ago.” 

“You are right, Sweetheart. What was playing on the radio when 
we returned home after the lecture.” I was testing her memory 
again. 

“Beethoven's Fifth Symphony.” 

“Why was your Mother worried then?” 

“Because we came home so late. Where is your pad, Daddy?” 

“T don’t know. I must have left it in the subway.” 

“That’s too bad. I want to draw a picture of this building.” 

Since I did not want to miss any opportunity for her self- 
expression, I went into a fiveand-ten cent store and bought a 


pad. Soon Edith was blocking the normal flow of pedestrian 
traffic while sketching the Daily News building. 


When we finally reached the United Nations, I was wom out, 
but not Edith. “What language is being spoken?" I asked as 
we sat and watched the General Assembly. “Is it Spanish or 
italian?” 
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“Spanish.” As usual, she was correct. “I'd like to lear the 
language.” 


“All you have to do is press the button and you will hear an 
English translation.’ ' 


“That is too easy. You always tell me how important it is to 
leam—to leam all that we can.” 


I was very proud of her. “You're absolutely right, my darling.” 


“Somehow all these people seem to be at peace with each 
other, Why must we have wars? Why don’t they settle all their 
differences right here and now?” 


“They try to; perhaps someday they will, my dear.” 


“With the atomic bomb hanging over their head like a sword 
of Damocles?” 


“What is a sword of Damocles?” 

“Remember, you gave me the book on Greek mythology?” 
“What was the name of the book?” 

“Greek Mythology.” 

“You are right.” 

“Why do you tell me so often that I am right?” she asked. 


On the way home on the subway, she fell asleep resting her 
head on my knee, As I looked at her peaceful face, 1 thought 
of the thousands of children who aimlessly roam the streets, If 
these children were properly educated, I thought, they could 
perhaps change the destiny of mankind. 
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CHAPTER 8 
A Genius On the Loose 


Edith developed an excellent vocabulary quite early and as a 
result frequently had trouble conversing with her playmates, who 
often teased and ridiculed her. She would try to even the score 
by using words that the other kids didn’t understand. For example, 
she would say to a girl, “Your epidermis is showing”—a phrase 
which later became popular among older children. Similarly, she 
would tell a child, “You betray narcissistic tendencies,” an ex- 
pression which she had borrowed from Freud. Assuming that 
these words were bad the children often complained to their 
mothers, who in tur criticized me about her abusive language. 


Having accepted a position in Rock Island, Mlinois, in the fall 
of 1957, 1 moved my family there. Our neighbor, a Christian, 
invited Edith to spend Christmas morning with his children. 
Being Jewish she was not sure that she should go. Explaining 
that while there is a diversity of traditions and holidays among 
the many religions, they have a common belief in God and 
justice, I urged her to go. She agreed and on Christmas morning, 
she was with the neighbor's children excitedly viewing the 
presents under the tree. 


The father, who passed out the presents, handed one to Edith. 
Unaccustomed to the Christmas tradition, she asked what it was. 
He told her to unwrap it and inside she found a pair of pajamas. 
Delighted, she asked who gave them to her. In the best Ameri- 
can tradition, the father replied, “They are from Santa Claus.” 


“But there is no Santa Claus,” she protested. “He is simply 
a myth.” 


“Of course there is,” the little neighbor girl said, coming to 
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her father's aid. “ie comes down the chimney every Christmas 
to bring us toys.” 


“No. There is no Santa Claus,” Edith persisted. 
“Daddy, is it true? Explain it to Edith.” 


Embarrassed, the father reassured the children that there was 
a Santa Claus. “Edith, you must be mistaken. You simply never 
saw him.” 


I beg to differ with you, Sir Saint Nicholas is commemorated 
by the Christians, but Christmas signifies the birth of Jesus 
‘Chuist.” 


‘The other children were upset. “Daddy, is there really no 
Santa Claus?’ Again he assured them there was, at which point 
Edith left the house crying and walked the mile to home. When 
T asked her what had happened, she told me the story, then add- 
ed, “I left because I realized that the truth can be so painful.” 


One of Edith’s favorite television programs was “The $64,000 
Quetion” Prior to its going off the air in the summer of 1958, 

ith was probably its most avid fan. At the end of each show, 
when the successful contestant was invited to return the follow- 
ing week, he was assigned a volume of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica and told to study it. The following day Edith would begin 
to read the assigned volume from beginning to end, eagerly 
anticipating the next week's show. On the day of the program, 
she would wake up early and nervously count the hours. When, 
the show began, the rest of the family had to be quiet, while 
one by one she correctly answered every questions, At later 
events revealed, Edith was perhaps the only one who had the 
right answers for the show was rigged. 


In addition to her intellectual feats, Edith often showed a 
sense of faimess uncommon to children or even adults. Shortly 
after her sixth birthday—which she dismissed as just chronology 
and refused to celebrate—we rode a streetcar to a movie theater. 
As we squeezed onto the crowded car, I paid my fare and we 
found a seat in the back. 


“Daddy, you should have paid half a fare for me,” she re- 
minded me. 


“| had forgotten that you are now six, but let's forget it.” 
A few minutes passed and Edtih said, “Give me a nickel.” 
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“What do you need it for?” She wouldnt teil me, so not 
having a nickel, I eventually gave her a dime. 

In a few minutes, she disappeared to the front of the streetcar 
mumbling something about wanting to see the road ahead. 
Later, as we were leaving the streetcar, the driver said to me, 
“sou have a funny girl.” When I asked why, he explained that 
she had insisted on paying. “I told her that little girls can ride 
the streetcars free, but she said that she was six. Then she gave 
me ten cents explaining that five cents was for her fare and 
five for a penalty since her father hadn’t paid for her.” Then he 
said, “You must give her a lot of dough.” 


“No my good man, it is simple honesty which we adults lack 
80 dadly,” I said, somewhat embarrassed. 

“You said it, not me,” agreed the driver. 

On another occasion, Bella had gone out of town to visit a 
friend. As we were leaving the library one aftemoon, Edith said, 
“lets call Mother.” I suggested that we wait until the rates went 
down in the evening, but she insisted, explaining that since her 
mother would be visiting later we would not be able to reach 
her. I finally agreed and we found a public telephone, At the 
completion of the call, [ hung up the receiver and a dime was 
tetumed. Since I had deposited the correct change, the dime 
most have been retumed by mistake, Without giving it much 
thought, I put it in my pocket, 

“Daddy, you should have redeposited the dime. It belongs to 
the telephone company.” 

la with her, but I explained that the first person to use 
the phone would get it rather than the telephone company, “How 
would you suggest that I retum it,” I asked. 

“Let me think about it.” 


‘The next day she wrote the following note to the telephone 
company: 

Dear Sir: 

Enclosed find a dime which belongs to you. My Dad and I 
used the telephone yesterday and on completion of our conversa- 
tion a dime came back. Make sure that you repair your installa- 
tion at this address: 


She neatly printed the location of the telephone booth. 
“Daddy, put the dime in the envelope and mail it.” I did. 
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By late summer of 1958, I decided to spend as much time as 
possible completing my book. Hence, I happily accepted a 
school principalship in Florida which paid poorly but which 
would permit me to devote a great deal of time to writing. 
Further, my doctor had told me that the Florida climate would 
be ideal for both Edith’s and my health, 


Soon we were living in Saint Petersburg, where Edith started 
first grade at the normal age of six. Although she had been ready 
for several years, she did not start earlier because I was not very 
eager to have her in school. In fact, the only reason she attended 
at all was because the state laws required it, As I had feared, 
her school experiences that fall were uneventful and boring. 


During this period, my wife and I frequently argued over 
Edith’s future, Bella’s philosophy was fatalistic. “Let her pursue 
studies with her age group,” she said. “Surely schools are 
competent to educate pupils. Happiness is the supreme goal of 
people and one cannot attain it in seclusion.” Our friends and 
relatives strengthened her position. The situation became un- 
bearable to Bella as I depended more and more on my daughter 
for companionship, intellectual stimulation, and recreation. 1 
could not convince her that my method of total submersion 
was crucial to Edith’s upbringing. 

We continued to discuss peaceful solutions to our dilemma, 
but I insisted that under all circumstances, Edith would remain 
in my custody. I argued that her separation from me as her 
teacher would cause incalculable harm to her progress. Having 
no solution, we settled on an uneasy truce. 


In spite of the conflicts, I continued my work with Edith, who 
by now was teaching me as well as I was teaching her. We dis- 
cussed philosophy, sociology, history, and political science. On 
her own, she intensively studied Gestalt psychology, a subject 
which she was to continue in a more general way several years 
later in junior college. 

She still attended my lectures, where she was alert, responsive 
and inquisitive. If she wanted to make a point or ask a question, 
she did not hesitate to interrupt me, which often annoyed my 
students. Once I was lecturing on Darwin’s theory of evolution, 
she suddenly interrupted me to ask, “How do you reconcile 
Darwin's theory with the Biblical explanation of the origin of 
man?” She had clearly seen the conflict between the two ac- 
counts of the genesis. 


Later that year we moved to North Miami Beach where I asked 
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the school to permit Edith to skip a grade so that she would not 
be so bored, In consideration of the request, they gave Edith a day 
long battery of psychological examinations to determine her readi- 
ness to advance, At the time, Edith still wanted a dog and to 
punish me because she didn’t have one, she cunningly answered 
every question with the word dog. As a result, my request was 
denied. However, a few months later she was permitted to skip 
ahead anyway. This however did not decrease her boredom. 


During the summer of 1959, we had a picnic in Crandon Park 
on Key Biscayne. While Edith swam in the bay, Bella asked me to 
walk along the beach with her. “I have something to tell that 
may displease you,” she said. 


“Nothing can shock me. What is it?” 
“T am going to have a baby.” 


I was pleased and embraced her warmly. Then, I said that the 
world would have another superior human being. “Nol” she pro- 
tested, “This will be my own, totally my own, child!” The inevit- 
able argument followed. “All you are interested in is experimenta- 
tion with no regard for your child’s welfare,” she charged. 


I angrily replied, “Is not every parent determined to provide the 
best educational facilities for his offspring? Did not illiterate immi- 
grants slave in sweatshops for eighty hours a week so that their 
children could advance themselves? Well I do exactly the same, 
but more intensely, with more vigor and dedication. Doesn’t Edith 
lead a happy and wholesome life while, in my judgment, she is 
destined to make a substantial contribution to the world of 
science? What can be more noble? The argument subsided. Per- 
haps the gap had grown deeper. 

As I had encouraged Edith from the time I put black and white 
dolls in her crib as an infant, she developed a keen sense of justice 
and equality in the brotherhood of man, As I did, she believed 
every person, regardless of race or ethnic origin, should receive 
the same treatment and consideration as anyone else. 


In 1959, the landmark Supreme Court decision of five years 
earlier appeared to be another dead letter of the law. The token 
school desegregation efforts signified window dressing at best. An 
editorial in a leading newspaper poignantly summed up the situ- 
ation with, “At the present rate, it will take approximately two 
thousand years to bring about a total school integration.” The 

Negro community, disillusioned with the slow progress, became 
bitter and frustrated, and the racial polarization increased. 
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In the fall of that year, I was asked to address a gathering of 
Negro educators. While I accepted, I did so realizing that the 
assignment required tact, courage and sincerity. Thus, when Edith 
asked to join me at the lecture, I was hesitant. “Are you aware, 
my child, that in spite of my record of liberalism, the audience 
might be hostile to me for no other reason but that I am a white 


“Do not worry, Daddy. I am fully aware of it.” Reluctantly, I 
consented, 


The following day at the library, she disappeared into one of the 
many rooms, soon to emerge smiling and tightly holding her worn- 
out notebook. She was evasive when I asked where she had 
been and what she had been doing. 


At the lecture, the church hall was filled to capacity. Edith and 
I were the only white people present. I was politely, but coolly 
introduced. I told the educators that a struggle still lay ahead, a 
struggle which they would have to pursue in alliance with an en- 
lightened segment of the white community. I concluded, “No one 
can set back the clock of history. Justice will prevail.” 


A barrage of angry questions followed. “How long can we wait?” 
“How can you explain the delay to children who will be inferior 
tomorrow because they are not given adequate education today?” 
“Why shouldn’t morality transcend political expediencies?” These 
were grievances which had burdened me. I had no easy answers 
and the crowd continued to be indignant. 


During the lecture and the questions, Edith had sat by me 
quietly. Now she jolted my arm and with a twinkle in her eye, 
asked that I let her speak. Fearful that the audience would mis- 
interpret my action by having a seven-year-old child address them, 
T nevertheless introduced her. “Ladies and gentlemen, I should 
like to present my daughter who has a few words to say.” At first, 
the reaction was unfavorable, but gradually calmness was restored 
as Edith resolutely climbed on a chair. 


She opened her notebook and in a loud voice read, “ ‘How un- 
trustworthy, filthy, easily given to alcohol they are, indeed they 
must go back to . .."” She paused. Deathly silence reigned in the 
hall, while my heart succumbed to an uncontrollable fibrilation. 
Then she slowly repeated, “ ‘Indeed they must go back to Ireland 
where they came from.” Quoted from a letter to the Boston 
Globe, 1880" A thunder of applause filled the hall. Tears 
moistened my eyes as I warmly embraced her. 
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At home that evening, Edith said, “Remember, Dad, the stories 
you told me about the plight of the Irish who had to flee their 
homeland because of famine and the oppression which they suf- 
fered upon their arrival in America? Well I have never forgotten 
the story and I found a book at the library where that letter was 
printed. I think the Negro problem is quite similar. 


“Why didn’t you tell me you wanted to quote the letter before 
we went to the lecture?” 


“Surprise is the most effective weapon,” she whispered and 
walked away smiling. 


At Thanksgiving, Edith was to play the part of an Indian in a 
skit. Waiting to drive her home one day, I overheard her arguing 
with the teacher about the “unsophi cated language” of the 
script. “It would appear to me,” she said, “that second graders 
should possess more semantic finesse.” ‘Then she criticized the 
script for being “historically inaccurate” pointing out, “As every- 
one knows, the Indians were brutally slaughtered by the white 
men in their desire to take possession of the native’s land.” Finally, 
she concluded, “I refuse to participate in the show because of the 
historical inaccuracies and its poor articulation.” 


Reluctantly she was persuaded to play her part. As the parents 
watched, the children acted out the first Thanksgiving. Finally 
Edith appeared on stage as an Indian a bessing fruit to the Pilgrims. 
“This is a token of our friendship. We Indians hope to live har- 
moniously with you in mutual respect,” she ad libbed to a surprised 
little pilgrim, The gir] playing the part, confused by this departure 
from the script, forgot her lines and left the stage in tears. As the 
curtain went down, I was summoned to the stage. 


“How could you do it?” I asked. “You scared the poor little girl 
and have upset the play.” 


“Daddy, I simply did it for historical accuracy. I wanted to set 
the record straight,” she replied. When I reminded her that it was 
only a play, she countered with, “A play which should have been 
based on historical facts!” I could have pointed out that in terms 
of historical accuracy, the Indian would have been unlikely to 
use the words which she did, but I saw no point in arguing 
further. 


Realizing the embarrassment she had caused, Edith apologized 
to the little girl. “There was no premeditation on my part. It just 
happened impulsively.” 
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“I don't understand you, Edith,” the girl complained. 


At other times, her verbal ability proved to be an asset. One day 
I was driving with her from Fort Lauderdale to Miami. As I was 
leaving Broward county, I hastily tumed on a yellow light. Minutes 
later I was pulled to the side of the road by a police car. The 
patrolman insisted that I had run the light and in spite of my pro- 
tests began to write out a ticket. Edith, who had been sitting 
quietly, tumed to the officer and said, “I don’t think my Dad 
violated the traffic law. He tumed on yellow as every prudent 
driver would do when a car is pursuing him closely at an unreason- 
able speed. However, this is totally irrelevant in this case.” 


“Why is it irrelevant?” the officer inquired. 


“Well as a Broward County officer, you must be awate that 
Dade County is not within your jurisdiction. We shall prove it in 
court.” 


“Good Lord,” he exclaimed, “what kind of a child is she?” 
“She is not a child, but an adult midget,” I replied. 


The officer let me off without a ticket, stating, “I am not going 
to face her in court.” 


At home, Bella asked me why I was so pale. “Mommie, I rescued 
Daddy from a traffic ticket on technical grounds,” Edith proudly 
told her. 


A few weeks later, while traveling to the library to work on my 
manuscript, I was arrested on a false charge of a minor traffic 
violation, The belligerent officer, in spite of my protests of inno- 
cence, took me to jail, refusing to let me either lock my car or take 
along the only copy of my manuscript. When I was released by a 
judge a couple of hours later, the manuscript, including my price- 
less interviews with Einstein, was gone. It had been my life’s work 
for many years. Its loss was a shattering blow. 


Apparently Nazi sympathizers were involved in the theft, for 
shortly afterwards we began to receive threatening phone calls. 
On several occasions our home was shot at from swiftly passing 
cars. The loss of the book plus the threats were devastating. My 
health rapidly failed to the point where I could no longer dis- 
charge my responsibilities as a school administrator. 


Calm and courageous in the face of these adversities, Bella, 
without awakening me, called a taxi-during the night of February 
2, 1960, when her labor pains began. This was a repeat performance 
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of Edith’s birth; again she feared that the excitement might cause 
me to have a heart spasm. The next moming, I learned that I was 
the father of a seven-pound boy. We named him David. 


David came home from the hospital to a house resounding with 
music, Our bitter struggle over how he should be reared was 
resolved in a rather tragic way for soon I became too disabled to 
work, Consequently, Bella had to work to supplement my 
meager disability pension, leaving me at home to care for David. 
T now had another child to mold. 
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CHAPTER 9 
Not All is Honey 


In 1960. we moved to Indiana where I served as a director of edu- 
cation and as an assistant to the rabbi of a Reform Temple. Life 
had become difficult in Florida after the loss of my manuscript 
and the harrassment which followed. Thus we felt that we should 
teave, although we were not particularly pleased about moving to 
Indiana, The air in this town was polluted from industrial chim- 
neys and the people were stiff, formal and withdrawn. When | 
defended the record of the United Nations in a lecture, I was met 
with indignation. When I suggested that it might be safer to have 
China admitted to the United Nations rather than to have her 
causing trouble on the outside, } was regarded as having committed 
treason. 


This was a town which saw a substantial part of its population 
in church on Sunday for that was a sign of respectability rather 
than an expression of faith. The small Jewish community, mainly 
descendants of German emigrants, had no less than three houses 
of worship and on any given day you could seat all the Jewish 
population in any one of the sanctuaries and still have room for 
more, But as Chrirstian denominations had their respective 
churches, so did all three Jewish denominations—it was the respect- 
able thing to do. When one denomination built a new synagogue, 
the other denominations had to do the same thing. To forti 
their respectability, many of the Jews were members of two dit 
ferent denominational synagogues. The Board of Welfare, en- 
compassing the whole Jewish population, had a full time director, 
but there were few needy Jews. Once a suggestion was made that 
an old age home be built, but the idea was dropped when not 
a single applicant could be found. 
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As one of my duties, | conducted lectures at the temple on the 
foundations of Judaism to groups of laity and Christian theology 
students. Edith was always present. Once, a student asked about 
the similarities of Judaism and Christianity which he referred to 
as the Judeo-Christian tradition. After raising her hand for recog- 
nition, Edith inquired, “How do you reconcile the Spanish Inqui- 
sition and brutal persecution of Jews in Christian Europe with this 
statement.” There was nothing which I could add. 

About the same time, Edith read Crime and Punishment. “Dad, 
the transition from Tolstoy to Dostoevski is is like going from a sun- 
lit valley to the gloomy darkness of despair.” 


“T had cautioned you not to read Dostoevski for that reason.” 


“Tn spite of it, I am fascinated by his treatment of crime and 
atonement. How would you define justice?” 

Using religion as a frame of reference, I explained that the basis 
of Judaism was justice for the sake of goodness and inner satisfac- 
tion, 

“You still did not tell me what justice means.” 


“Well, perhaps the following will help. Tzedaka in Hebrew 
a, both justice and mercy since one is inseparable from the 
other.” 


“You put it on a philosophical plateau.” 


“Well, not to be abstract, justice means to treat people as you 
would like to be treated by them. It means to purge your heart of 
bigotry, prejudice and greed and to maintain impartiality, Fur- 
ther, it means to be truthful at all times.” 


She pressed me for an example. “Your friendship with Elizabeth 
who is a Negro while the other kids resent her is an act of justice. 
The care you give to library books, the errands you do for the old 
lady, the research you do to ascertain the truth—all these are acts 
of justice.” 

“You are saying one should be just for the sake of justice, not 
out of fear of penalty nor for the sake of rewards,” she observed. 


“Right. Further, just as a good deed should result in inner satis- 
faction, an act of injustice will burden your conscience. Therefore, 
the Jew cannot accept the premise that Christ, by his death, atoned 
for the sins of all people. Rather everyone must be responsible for 
his own deeds. For example, every faithful Catholic confesses his 
sins and the Father confessor then metes out some sort of penalty. 
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‘This relieves the believer of his guilt. On the other hand the Jews 
have no easy solution to moral problems; we believe that there is 
‘no mediator between God and man. A rabbi is just a teacher.” 


“Daddy, take me to see a confession.” I explained that as a 
Jew I could not confess and that it would be improper for her to 
listen to someone else confess. She was insistent. 


“But confessions are conducted in strict privacy,” I told her. 
“How would you have access to one? In fact the priest is swom 
to secrecy. I cannot take you to a confession, but I think I know 
a way you can visit a Catholic church. Marty, our custodian, is 
a Catholic. Perhaps you can persuade him to take you to church.” 


Marty, who had not been to church for years, was flabbergasted 
when Edith asked that he take her there, but after much pro- 
testing, he finally agreed to go sometime in the near future. 
During the days that she waited, she read about the origin and 
history of confession. One day Marty showed up and said, “Let’s 
go to the Cathedral.” 


I had requested that he bring her right back to my office, but 
several hours passed before they returned. When they arrived, 
Edith, her face pale, ran into my arms. “What happened to you 
two,” I asked. Marty explained that she had got away from him in 
the church. When she came back she acted nervous and uneasy. 
Then she refused to come home saying that she had been dis- 
honest and was ashamed. 


Marty left and I offered to buy Edith an ice cream cone. She 
refused it, saying she had been unjust and didn’t deserve it. “In 
the Cathedral, 1 left Marty and found the confessional booths. I 
crawled under the curtain and entered unnoticed. Then I heard a 
man saying, ‘I have been disloyal to my wife and abusive to my 
children’ The priest ordered, Say eight Holy Marys, attend church 
regularly, say the Prayer of Contrition, make a donation in the 
poor box, and make peace with God, my son.’ Daddy I have been 
so unjust and dishonest. How can I clear my conscience?” 


For punishment, I forbade her to go to the library for three days. 
She agreed that that was a proper punishment. 


Unhappy with Indiana, we moved later that year to Far Rock. 
away on Long Island, Edith now had to apply for admission at an 
old dilapidated school where we had to convince the principal that 
at the age of eight, she should be put in the fourth grade. Although 
the Board of Education booklet suggested that school was an 
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school? It will be boring again.” 


As I had done many times before, I explained that the law 
requires children to attend school until they are sixteen. 


“But I lear nothing there. Why must I go to school and waste 
my time? I would be much happier at home where I can listen to 
music, read, and discuss with you.” 

“Edith, you are right, but there is nothing we can do. Perhaps 
they will place you in a school for gifted children.” 

At the school, I asked the woman in the office if 1 could register 
my child. 

“How old is she?” 

“Bight.” 

“What grade did she attend in Indiana?” 

“Fourth.” 


“You will have to see the principal. ‘There are no eight-year-old 
children in the fourth grade here.” 


‘When I asked if there were any schools for gifted children in 
the area, she told me we would have to commute into the city. 
“Oh, that is awful,” I said. 


“Mister, we have not yet established that she requires a school 
for gifted children.” 

I pointed to Edith who sat quietly reading the New York 
Times, “Isn't that a sufficient proof of her intelligence?” “Indeed, 
no,” she answered. Then I went to see the principal, who, after 
much persuasion, assured me they would put her in the fourth 
grade, commenting, “she would find enough of a challenge there.” 
Edith resignedly entered the fourth-grade classroom as I left. 


A few hours later, she was home. When I asked her how 
school was, she said, “Miserable, don't ask. I won't tell you.” I 
felt guilty for having taken her there. 


Visiting the school a few days later, I inquired how Edith was 
doing. The teacher informed me that she was not doing well 
and that she did not do her homework. Then she added, “You 
must see that she reads at home.” 


“Yes, I will prompt her to read at home,” I said sarcastically. 
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In 1960 I embarked on a lecture tour of Europe. En route home 
in October, I suffered a prolonged heart spasm and was taken to a 
hospital in an ambulance. 


Since children are not granted visiting privileges, Edith was 
not permitted to see me, After a few days, however, I insisted 
that she be allowed to visit. I told the hospital officials that my 
recovery depended upon it since otherwise I would have my 
wife take me home. Finally the hospital administrator agreed 
to make an exception if Edith would confine herself to the wing 
I was in and if she was accompanied by an adult. I readily ac- 
cepted these restrictions for I was anxious to see her. 


Several doctors and interns were in room making the 
moming rounds when Bella brought wath in for her visit. 
entering the room, she immediately asked my doctor, “What are 
the statistical chances. for my Dad’s survival? Has he had a 
myocardial infarction?” Astonished, the doctor asked her what 
. Boacatdel infarction was. She explained the disorder in great 

jetail. 


‘While I was hospitalized, Edith spent many hours at my bed- 
side telling me about the books she had read on physiology, 
cardiology, and pharmacology in order “to be of as much as- 
sistance to you as I can during your hospitalization.” She also 
gained some first hand know] of medicine during her visits. 
Because the Chief of Medicine took an interest in her, he often 
permitted her to follow him on his daily rounds with the interns 
and medical students. He explained that her presence was useful 
since it kept the students alert and humble. 


‘As my stay continued, Edith became increasingly knowledge- 
able about medicine and medical terms. Once she asked a tech- 
nician to let her check my EKG. “I would like to see the 
prominence and frequency of the P waves on my Dad’s tracing,” 
she told him, 

“She must be kidding me, Mr. Stern,” the man responded. 


One day, Edith seemed depressed when she came into my 
room. I asked her why she was so sad, “You receive so much 
digitalis. At times digitalis can be harmful to people.” 


Since I always took Edith seriously, I asked my doctor about 
it. “Doc, why am I getting so much digitalis” 


“To keep you alive.” 
“But too much can be harmful.” 
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“Yes, it can be fatal, but don't worry, we are watching you 
carefully for reactions. Anyway, I told you not to read medical 
books.” When I insisted that I hadn’t been reading medical 
books, he assumed that I had gotten the information from an 
intern. I assured him that my source of information was outside 
the hospital. 


Edith was fascinated by pathology, Having obtained permis- 
sion, Bella took her to the pathology department. “Dad, how 
thrilling it is that a slight variation in the color of a biopsy de- 
termines the difference between life and death, whether a growth 
is benign or malignant. How great the responsibility of the path- 
ologist is. This man alone has to make the critical decisions in the 
struggle with disease during surgery. 


One moming a middle aged man was wheeled into my room 
with an acute pain in his shoulders. ‘The agony was clearly re- 
flected in his face. While the nurses undressed and put him 
into bed, they asked Edith and his wife to leave the room, When 
they returned, the woman was holding Edith’s hand. “What a 
git] you have,” she told me. “What a doll! How compassionate.” 
Then she in to cry. After assuring her everything would be 
all right, I a: Edith what had happened while they were out 
of the room. 


“Well Daddy, the lady briefed me on her husband’s symptoms. 
The persistent pain in his chest has lasted a few days and she 
thinks it is due to a coronary. I simply assured her that there 
could be any number of reasons for the pain such as muscular 
cramps or some other lesion.” 


1 asked her, “What do you base your diagnosis on?” 


“First of all,” she replied, “I state this hypothetically. As you 
know, I follow the doctor on his rounds. There is a patient in 
the last ward who suffered from a similar discomfort. After all 
of the tests were made, they revealed bursitis in the shoulder.” 


It tumed out that Edith was right; my roommate did not have 
a coronary. Rather the pains were attributed to psychogenic fac- 
tors, apparently because he had taken a severe loss on the stock 
market 2 few days before. He was discharged about four days 
Tater. 


‘As he and his wife were leaving, she said, “Here is a present 
fot my little doctor.” Kissing Edith on the head, she handed her 
a copy of Exodus. “Please read it. My Joe sailed on the ship.” 
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To this day she sends us clippings about Edith. “Make sure 
you study medicine,” was written in one accompaying note. I 
hope that the woman was not too disappointed when she later 
learned that Edith had chosen to become a mathematician. 


It was mid-December before I was released from the hospital 
and even then I was so weak that I could hardly walk. I'd had 
the attacks before, but they never had been so incapacitating. 
Thus, we were compelled to move back to Florida for the climatic 
advantages. Edith, who was always looking for a way to avoid 
having to attend school, greeted the decision to move nonchalant- 
ly. “T'll be happy wherever we live.” Then upon reflection, she 
added, “Great! Maybe Florida laws don’t compel school attend- 
ance.” I assured her that she would be required to attend school. 


We gave away our few meager pieces of furniture and packed 
the rest of our belongings. Then for two nights before we left, 
we stayed with my friend Leon in Little Neck. He drove us to 
his house where we had dinner and talked about our childhood 
in Europe. Another friend stopped in to say good-bye. Then to 
test my ability to stand for a while, I suggested we go down to 
the basement and play billiards. 


Suddenly Edith asked me to take her to the Museum. “How 
can 1?” It is so far and after all I am sick. 


“Please let me see the Museum for the last time,” she begged. 
“T can’t go alone and Mother must stay with the baby.” 


“Let me reason with you, my child.” 
“I must go!” she shouted angrily. 


After telling her no again, I went down to the basement. 
After the game, Leon went upstairs to complete a speech draft. 
My other friend remained to chat for a while, then he also left. 
Alone in the basement, I heard someone suddenly lock the door 
and run. “Open the door, Edith,” I shouted. There was no reply. 
My screams remained unanswered because upstairs the television 
was loudly playing. Since I was wearing only a light jacket, I 
was freezing in the cold basement. I became weaker and weaker. 
‘An hour passed and I was having difficulty walking to keep warm. 
T thought that this was the end. 


Leon and Bella had thought that I had gone for a ride with 
the friend who had left while Edith had gone to Leon's library 
where she was reading Greek mythology. She later claimed that 
she had forgotten I was in the basement. 
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Finally, using my last strength, 1 screamed as loud as I could. 
Hearing this, the dogs began to bark. Michael, Leon’s son, ran 
down and released me. “He is frozen,” Michael told the others as 
he helped me up the stairs. As I was put to bed, a doctor was 
called. Shortly, Edith appeared in the door. 


“Daddy, what have I done?” 


I assured her that I would be fine, but Leon was unable to 
control his anger. “Your own daughter locked you up—the child 
for whom you sacrifice your life.” Ashamed and frightened, 
Edith left the room. 


“Leon don’t touch her. She is a genius, Don't scare her. Don’t 
harm her.” 


“A genius, my foot! So she reads the Times, so she plays chess. 
How could she do it to you, her father? Or for that matter to any 
human being?” 

His wife appeared in the door and listened to the account 
of the event. In her heavy Polish accent, she exclaimed, “How 
crazy you are, Everything is unique with you. You deal with not 
one but two or three hospitals. You change three residences 
a year. Your child must be no less than a genius. How about 
David? Is he a genius too?” 


“Yes, dear, he is destined to become one.” 


CHAPTER 10 
Another Star 


My work with David, as with Edith, had begun at birth, He 
too was reading before the age of two. We bought a house in 
North Miami Beach a short while before his second birthday. The 
real estate agent drove us to the location avoiding the railroad 
tracks which were three blocks away and which do not enhance 
the value of the property to say the least. Unaware of the tracks, 
lL agreed to buy the house. While the negotiations were in progress, 
David heard a train passing in the distance and called it to my 
attention, The price of the house was lowered by $700 immediately. 


In some respects, David was superior to Edith, for while his 
head was in the clouds, his feet were firmly planted on the ground. 
He possessed a remarkable ability for adapting himself to his 
environment. At the age of three, he would play on the beach with 
another child, but as soon as his playmate was taken home, he 
might open up Robinson Crusoe and read aloud or add numbers 
in the sand. He would play cowboys and Indians with the neigh- 
borhood children, then scold them for “depicting Indians always 
as culprits as the TV does, which is historically incorrect.” 


In 1963 I made acquaintance with a securities exchange broker, 
and David and I began daily visits to his office where I could dis- 
cuss literature, theology, and current events with him. Blonde, blue- 
eyed, handsome David soon became the mascot of the office. 
Realizing that the brokerage office could provide an excellent 
vehicle for David's education, I encouraged him to leam about 
stock transactions. Tape watchers began to ask him to check the 
quotes of their favorite stocks, He would read the ticker tape, 
then courteously and accurately report the information. 


Before long, he had memorized at least one hundred fifty stock 
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symbols. He followed their trade with great excitement, making 
such comments as “Here we go again. IBM is losing its bottom.” 
The stock market also helped him to lear simple fractions. By 
three and a half, he knew the difference between the meaning of 
CH 60% and CH 604. Additionally, he kept his eye on the Dow 
Jones tape, which helped him to read more fluently. He would 
draw other people's attention to the tape when it had stories in 
which he thought they would be interested. 


“Mr, Jones, Chrysler car output dropped during the last ten day 
period.” He knew that Mr. Jones owned a substantial block of 
Chrysler shares. 


As David became skillful in the dynamics of the stock market, 
he began to form opinions about certain stocks, some of which 
were surprisingly accurate. People would ask him, half seriously, 
what they should buy. “Coca Cola or S.R.T. There are rumors 
about a takeover of S.R.T.,” he replied one time. 


In 1963, when President Kennedy addressed an airport rally in 
Miami, I asked the children if they wanted to hear him speak. 
They thought it was an excellent idea. I had Edith excused from 
school, and on our way to the airport we bought a bouquet of 
flowers. At the rally, David gave the flowers to a Secret Service 
man at the fence saying, “This is for the President from Edith, 
Daddy, and myself.” Edith and David still cherish that glimpse 
of the charismatic President. A few days later, David was the first 
‘one to report to me the sad news, tearfully. “Daddy, President 
Kennedy was shot.” 


On weekends, as my health permitted, we visited various places 
in the community. David particularly enjoyed our trips to the 
airport where he was once allowed to enter the cockpit of a jet. 
On a visit to a destroyer docked in Port Everglades, he had the 
tour guide explain the range of a cannon. During the same visit, 
he told a group of sailors, “The only thing you must be missing 
is girls. There aren't any.” The sailors applaunded him warmly and 
one assured him that was their main complaint. 


Edith during this time continued to be bored in school. She had 
entered junior high school that year, and now was no longer 
permitted to skip grades as she had done in elementary school. 
She told me, “Daddy, you know, I have developed a defense 
mechanism which enables me to disassociate myself totally from 
whatever happens in the classroom, yet I do nothing that would 
offend the teacher.” I came to have the distinction of being the 
parent most despised by the school authorities, because, dissatis- 
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fied with the inadequacies of the school system, I continually 
demanded more work for Edith. 


‘The child told me that my frequent visits to school “put terror 
in the heart of the teachers.” 


In spite of the boredom at school, Edith’s junior high school 
days were a period of great intellectual growth. Her thirst for 
knowledge was insatiable, covering every branch of the arts and 
sciences. We would discuss and debate jurisprudence, semantics 
and philosophy. In jurisprudence the starting point was now the 
Code of Hammurabi and she demanded that I translate the 
Hebrew Talmud. As her mentor, I had to devote many hours to 
research in order to discuss these topics with her intelligently. Bella 
would sometimes good naturedly tease me about my efforts, “Stay- 
ing up late studying again? Have you not reversed your roles? This 
is the price you have to pay for your genius manufacturing,” 

I replied, “This is my most gratifying experience.” 

Not everything was academic study, however. She still enjoyed 
music, and she took violin lessons. I'm sure the neighbors would 
have preferred that she had taken up knitting instead. “Don’t you 
have any homework?” a neighbor once asked her as she practiced. 
Even I would sometimes plead with her to quit practicing for the 

y. 

“What is the matter, Daddy? Can't you take it? How about me? 
I also like fine music but I’m forced to listen to my own caca- 
phony.” In the end, she became an accomplished violinist, 


I had taught Edith to play chess when she was three, and we 
often played. David would watch us. One day he said, “How about 
playing a game with me?” 


“Who taught you the game, David?” 
“No one. I just watched you.” 
‘Two years later, by the time he was six, he regularly defeated me, 


While Edith shied away from physical activities—she once said 
of physical education, “If I cannot exercise my brain at school, at 
least I can exercise my body’—she was not particularly athletic. 
David, however, was quite athletic; my educational work with him 
did not hinder his physical development. He played ball and oc- 
casionally exchanged a black eye with a playmate. “It was self. 
defense,” he maintained. “It is the survival of the fittest. I was 
attacked.” 
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In junior high school, Edith tried to cultivate friendships with 
her classmates, but it was often difficult. For example, a gir] might 
be invited home for dinner. Sooner or later, Edith would invite her 
into her bedroom, which was stacked to the ceiling with books. 
These alone were usually enough to dampen the relationship, 
then the girl would inspect Edith’s closet. “Are these the only 
dresses you have?” 


“How many do I need?” 
“By the way, there is a sale at Lerner's.” 


“T really don't care about it. I can wear these for another year 
or two,” Edith replied. She had very little in common with the 
other children. 


Usually before a test, Edith’s popularity would increase, Her 
classmates would call her on the telephone. However, she could 
not always offer assistance because she cared little what happened 
in class, and seldom opened 2 textbook. Once she said, “Dad, as I 
sit in the class observing the other students, I find that many of 
them have greater potential than I do, yet they are destined to 
drown in the sea of mediocrity, without incentive and guidance. 
For example, take Helen. She grasps concepts instantly, but she has 
no desire to explore further. Why should she? She had straight 
is wich is all that society, her parents, and the school expect 
of her.” 


At school, Edith occasionally grew irritated, and deliberately 
tried to embarrass the teacher, She might cite a passage from some 
noted author with whom the teacher was unfamiliar. Once in 
social science class she quoted from a book by Erich Fromm to 
make a point. The teacher's lack of knowledge was at once clear. 
At the end of the class period, Edith told her instructor how sorry 
she was and that she wouldn’t do it again. Then for weeks she 
lapsed back into her nonchalant attitude, in which, like a prisoner 
in a penitentiary, she marked the passing days on the calendar. 

Having the advantage of being Jewish, she was delighted with 
the privilege of being able to observe both Jewish and Christian 
holidays. “Thank God, the holidays are coming,” she would 
exclaim. 


Sometimes she would urge me to stop paying my school taxes 
on the ground that the schools are a total waste, 


“I would be subject to a legal suit and I don’t have the funds to 
go to court.” 
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“All you have to do is to subpoena me as a witness.” 

“T'm afraid it isn’t that simple.” 

“What about me? You are being taxed financially while I am 
being subjected to this unproductive experience daily.” 

I continued to make frequent trips t to the school and thus main- 
tained my reputation as a “nuisance.” “We have far brighter stu- 


dents than Edith,” the principal told me. “Tf there is enough chal- 
lenge for them, why should you complain?” 


“I have no doubt that there are brighter children than my 
daughter, but the point is they are not sufficiently motivated. On 
the other hand, Edith is.” 

“You are pushing her too hard, We are interested in developing 
the totality of the student’s personality.” 

“What a cliché.” 

“Good day, Mr. Stern, There is nothing we can do for Edith. 
Next time send her mother instead. She appears to be a more 
reasonable person.” 

At home, I had to tell Edith that I was unsuccessful again. She 
would not be get to take advanced weak or a language course, ot 
a science course, Philosophically, she responded, “This too, shall 
pass.” 

Meanwhile, my visits to the school brought ridicule from her 
classmates. “Your father was at the school again. Perhaps if you 
had a boyfriend, you would be less bored, prima donna.” 

“You are not doing too hot in classes anyway,” suggested her 
neighbor. 

“Indeed, I don’t do well,” Edith replied. 

The parents of ather children also criticized me. “Mr. Stem, you 
are obsessed with education as if it were the supreme goal of a 
human being. My son regards the school as too tough. He has 
trouble finding enough time to pursue his other activities.” 

“What are they?” 

“Football. Baseball.” 

“I’m sorry. Edith does not indulge in these activities.” 

“How about cooking, sewing, and cleaning?” 
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‘There was not need to reply. When I told Edith about the 
conversation, she was really upset, particularly since she regarded 
such activities to be prime examples of how society has tried to 
subjugate women, 


‘Two years later the boy dropped out of high school and took a 
job pumping gas in a service station. When Edith is home on 
vacation, she always urges me not to stop there. “I don’t want to 
embarrass the poor kid. He is such a bright boy. It is a shame he 
didn’t finish school.” 


Edith always knew the exact location of each book in her li- 
brary, which numbered in the thousands, including a new Encyelo- 
paedia Britannica presented to her by the publisher, but at the 
end of the schoo! year, she could never find her textbooks. “Edith, 
please find your books or I will have to pay a fine,” I would beg. 


“Believe me, Daddy, it isn’t deliberate. Perhaps, I subconsciously 
lost them out of resentment.” 


“But you love books.” 


“Of course I do, but these symbolize the school.” Eventually 
Bella came to her aid and found the books. 


Once I was shocked to learn that the geography text which was 
used in Edith’s junior high class contained a map showing all of 
Africa still as English and French colonies except for the Union 
of South Africa, Egypt, Ethiopia, and Liberia. The nations which 
had gained independence in the fifties were not shown. In response 
to my complaints, the principal told me funds were not available 
to buy newer textbooks. As I inquired further, I found that this 
situation prevailed throughout most of Florida. 


I thought that perhaps I could help the situation by publi- 
cizing it. However, at about the same time Edith was told she 
must take a course in home economics before she could graduate 
from Junior High. While we were unhappy with the mediocrity 
of the schools in general, there was no area which upset us as 
much as home economics. Edith was not the least interested in 
learning to cook and sew, while I thought that it was a waste of 
taxpayers’ money to teach domestic skills at school, especially 
since the academic subjects were so inadequate. I visited the home 
economics class, where I viewed the elaborate display of new 
washing machines, ovens, and other kitchen paraphernalia. I asked 
the teacher if all of that equipment was expensive. “Yes,” she 
replied, “You are looking at some of the finest home economics 
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equipment in the country. It costs many thousands of dollars,” she 
said with pride. 

I was outraged. Fighting to control my anger, as I went to the 
principal and told him, “We spend millions to teach girls te cook 
and wash clothes, things which every gitl is exposed to at home 
from infancy, while we deceive them in a vital content area such 
as geography. This is cruel and tragic. What a price we will pay 
in the future for our neglect. It would seem to me that this is the 
only country in the world where academic credits are granted for 
such non-academic subjects. This is the only country that spends 
public education funds for washing machines.” 


Edith was now twelve years old and in the ninth grade. I was de- 
termined that I would put an end to her public school education, 
since I was sure that the remaining three years of high school 
would be totally wasted. I planned to find a way to have her 
admitted directly to college. I believed that such a step would 
add years to her life and life to her years. 


I knew that it would be difficult to do and that obstacles stood 
in my way. I was engaged in an intense campaign to have a bill 
passed in the state legislature to authorize the City of Miami to 
fn 'y me damages for my stolen manuscript. ‘hath, an accident 

rere temporary paralysis in my right arm, while my heart 
become more frequent and of longer duration. It was 
nota Eee time in my life to begin a new battle. 


To make the moye more difficult, Bella was firmly opposed to 
taking Edith out of school and entering her in college. She felt 
that since Edith had already skipped two grades, she was far too 
young for college. She once said to me, “You have stolen the child 
from me—I said nothing. You stole her childhood—I voiced no 
protest. Should anything happen to her as a result of this experi- 
ment, I' shall never forgive you.” 


Bella’s opposition was fortified by the school authorities from 
the superintendent to the last teacher. Finally Edith was frightened 
and frustrated by the conflict between her parents, a conflict which 
was of long standing and which threatened to end in a divorce. 
Nevertheless, I was determined to undertake what Bella thought 
was a “crazy scheme.” 


As my first step, I issued a press release stating 1 would not 
permit Edith to attend high school under any circumstances. I 
wrote, “I feel that the public school system is inadequate and will 
retard my daughter's intellectual growth and development.” A can- 
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ference was soon arranged with the school officials who told me 
that if I took her out of school, I would be prosecuted “since pub- 
lic education is compulsory until the age of 16 in Florida.” I re- 
plied that I would prove in court that my training at home was by 
far superior to the public school. Whereupon the official answered 
“Edith will enter college before graduation from high school only 
over my dead body.” 


Undeterred, I continued to pursue my plan. First I went to the 
University of Miami where I was greeted at the guidance depart- 
ment with disbelief and ridicule when I asked that Edith be per- 
mitted to take the battery of entrance examinations. Her IQ had 
‘been tested in New York five years earlier at 201 and I knew well 
that her scores on the entrance examination would be quite high. 
This I hoped would at least disarm, if not defeat, my opponents. 
Unfortunately, the university did not permit her to take the tests. 


The next target was Miami-Dade Junior College where I met 
with the head of the counseling service. To my surprise, he 
greeted my suggestion with a great deal of enthusiasm. I com- 
plained that school authorities are more concerned with peace 
and tranquility than with progress. I felt they opposed Edith’s 
admission to college because they were afraid it would estab- 
lish a precedent and encourage other gifted children to seck 
early admission to college. This, of course, was my hope and one 
of my objectives. A broad smile crossed his face and I knew that 
T had won an ally, 


My hopes were further brightened when I showed him Edith’s 
term paper in mathematics which was already beyond my compre- 
hension. He admitted that he was not a mathematician, but in his 
opinion “the excellence of her organization and the proficiency of 
her language indicated work at the level of a college sophomore.” 
As our discussion ended, we shook hands, and he assured me 
that he would discuss the matter with the college president. 
He said they would notify me soon of the decision. 


I had won a battle, but being realistic, 1 was aware that a 
struggle still lay ahead. Since Miami-Dade Junior College was 
within the jurisdiction of the school superintendent's office, I 
knew the school officials would continue to oppose Edith’s ad- 
mission to college, if only as a matter of maintaining their prestige. 


Shortly after the meeting, I went to Hallthasses, the state capi- 
tal, to fight for the passage of my bill. During the several weeks I 
was there my daily phone calls home revealed that the college 
officials had not tried to get in touch with me. Bella sarcastically 
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remarked over the phone, “If they need her, they will call her. I 
shall refrain from bothering the college.” 


Finally, I won passage of my bill authorizing Miami to pay me 
twenty-five thousand dollars. Although the city never awarded me 
the money, at the time I was jubilant and returned home with 
renewed energy. As soon as I could arrange it, I met with 
the college president. From the tone of his voice, I knew 
that he was under pressure not to admit Edith. Nevertheless, he 
authorized her to take the admission examination. 


Edith scored in the upper 10% of the applicants seeking ad- 
mission to college—a remarkable feat for a twelve-year-old girl. 
A final conference was arranged with the guidance department 
head. As he congratulated Edith, she said, “I could have done a 
lot better if I had not spent the two nights before reading books.” 
She neglected to tell him that she also had completed the test in 
about half of the allotted time, relinquishing her opportunity to 
check back over her answers—a custom which Edith still follows 
in examinations. 


‘We met again with the president, who informed us that Edith 
would be admitted as a full-time student in the coming summer 
semester. I assured him that he would never regret his decision; 
since Edith would definitely justify his confidence, 


Edith’s admission to the junior college went smoothly. Unlike 
many high school graduates who have difficulty adjusting to the 
demands of college, she entered academic life secure in her belief 
that she could meet the new responsibilities without difficulty. 
Although Bella had wanted her to take a breathing spell before 
starting, Edith insisted that she be enrolled for the early summer 
term, 


To reassure Bella, I took her with me the first day when I 
went to pick up Edith. She nervously paced the halls outside 
of the classroom. “God knows whether the presence of all the 
students won't terrify her. Will she be able to follow the 
lectures?” 


“Don't worry, your fears are unjustified. She could have 
entered college a year ago.” 


Soon the bell rang and Edith came out of the classroom. “How 
was it?” Bella asked. 


“Perhaps it was less boring, but I still managed to finish a 
science fiction book.” I could’ not conceal my laughter. 
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Edith did quite well in college that summer sconng A’s in 
both her courses. When the term was over, she attended a two- 
week session at a conservation camp near Ocala. This was her 
first time away from home alone and she was reluctant to go. 
The other campers were boys and girls aged from ten to fourteen. 
By prior agreement, Edith was assigned to the oldest group. She 
was twelve and in junior college; they were fourteen and in junior 
high school. In the past, she had difficulty getting along with 
similar children and now she had to live with them for two weeks. 


I had asked the camp managers to keep her enrollment in col- 
lege a secret. However, the children wanted to know about one 
another and Edith also, of course. They asked what grade she 
would be in in the fall and what school she would be attending. 
Eventually, having no choice, she had to disclose her secret. Ther. 
they laughed at her because they thought she was lying. She called 
home reluctantly to request her school transcript which I mailed. 
After she showed it to them, the children viewed her with sus- 
picion and left her alone for the remainder of the session, 


In tember, Edith retumed to college. David was now 
five, and Bella thought he should start school, arguing that 
since my health was bad, taking care of him was too difficult. 
She pointed out that sooner or later we would have to enroll him 
in school, “so we might as well give him an early start,” she argued. 
I fought to keep him at home, but she was right. I did not have 
the strength to up with him. 


Since he was too young for public school, we decided to en- 
roll David in a new branch of the Hebrew Academy. The school 
principal told me to take him to a child psychologist who would 
determine if he was mature enough for first grade. After a twenty- 
minute examination, the psychologist advised me that David was 
not ready to confront a classroom situation. I did not agree with 
him, Rather, as I had done earlier when the test reports showed 
that Edith was not ready for advancement, I convinced the princi- 
pal to enroll David in spite of the psychologist’s recommendations. 


David was relatively satisfied in first grade. I had taught him 
to speak Hebrew when he was two, which was quite helpful 
since the classes were conducted in both Hebrew and English. 
This made school more interesting to him. He was one of the 
top pupils in the class, although he rapidly began to forget much 
of what I had previously taught him. His vocabulary began to 
shrink and instead of the three and four digit multiplications 
he had been doing, he was now doing simple additions. Further, 
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he came home tired after a forty-five-minute bus ride. 1 was 
sick a lot, and thus unable either to enforce the ban on television 
or to work with him much. 


Edith, meanwhile, was excelling at Miami-Dade Junior Cellege. 
She quietly pursued her studies, eaming straight A’s, while still 
avidly reading. Having been trained years earlier to research 
subjects thoroughly, she had no need to take lengthy notes in 
class, nor was she overly concemed with tests and term papers. 
“An effective professor should guide and stimulate independent 
research. The library, rather than the classroom, should determine 
the student's scholastic progress,” she insisted. She felt “sory 
for the students who spent an entire class period laboriously and 
indiscriminately writing down every word the instructor said.” 


For the first time in her life, Edith was well accepted socially. 
Students would drive her home after school, many of them 
visited her on weekends, and the phone was seldom idle. As in 
the past, she continued to play chess with David. 


At thirteen she was about five foot six, with dark brown hair 
falling to her shoulders in—as she described it—“classic beatnik 
style.” With her dark rimmed glasses, she was reported in the 
press to be “scholarly attractive.” She was the type of git] who 
could pass for thirteen or twenty. I had arranged with the junior 
college that her age should not be known to the other students, 
and, although the newspapers quickly discovered her, many of 
her classmates did not know how young she was. At times this 
led to amusing situations. 


In a creative writing class, she was given an assignment to 
write a poem which could be easily understood by thirteen or 
fourteen-year-olds. The following day, she was asked to read 
her poem in class. During the discussion of it, one student of 
about twenty said. “The poem has great merits for its esthetic 
beauty and its meaningful message.” Then he continued, “How 
in the world would you expect a fourteen-year-old child to 
understand it?” Edith exchanged meaningful glances with the 
instructor secure in the belief that her secret would be well 
guarded. 


One of her schoolmates was a middle-aged woman. One night 
while Edith and some other students were at the woman’s house 
finishing a group project, the woman told her fifteen-year-old 
danghter to go to bed. The girl complained to Edith and asked, 
“Did your parents treat you so inconsiderately when you were 
my age?” 
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“My treatment was pretty much the same,” Edith replied, con- 
cealing her laughter. 

Sending a child Edith’s age to college also presented problems, 
marking a new phase in my relationship with her. Previously, 
my work with her had been quite productive, satisfying for the 
most part her mental, physical, and recreational needs. In spite 
of the fact that her genius had placed her out of contact with 
her age group, she functioned cheerfully, with books and music. 
I did not have the heartaches of many parents whose children 
are rebellious. While there was not complete agreement between 
Edith and me on everything—I encouraged her to be an in- 
dividual—there was a common scale of values and priorities. 


Now, her entrance to college altered our relationship. I was 
faced with the problem of a college student who in many ways 
was not old enough to have adult responsibilities. For example, 
T had to tell her to brush her teeth, to polish her shoes, to take 
a shower, and to abstain from starches since she gained weight 
easily. In return, she constantly argued, “If I have formally 
entered adult life, I request the right to conduct myself as I 
see fit, whether it is brushing my hair or going to bed.” I could 
not yet, however, abdicate my responsibilities as a parent. 


Our relationship also changed in other ways, particularly be- 
cause going to college resulted in a transformation in her. In 
public school, she had been hopelessly bored by the slow pace 
of instruction and she had viewed her schoolmates with some 
contempt, Now in college, her ability and resourcefulness were 
challenged and she sought and gained recognition from the other 
students. As part of this new liberation, she grew somewhat 
rebellious toward her parents and society—an attitude common 
for the generation of which she was now a member, At this time, 
in spite of her young age, she began to smoke. 


In the fall of 1966, the parochial school closed the branch 
which David had attended because of financial difficulties. 
Rather than have him spend hours in traffic going to the main 
building of the school in Miami Beach, we enrolled him in a public 
school. Now he became much more of an ordinary student. His 
previous desire for knowledge was tempered by school regimenta- 
tion and conformity and Bella continued to press him to be a 
normal child saying, “One genius in the family is enough.” These 
experiences slowed his development, but he remained a bright 
youngster whose imagination would spring forth at the slightest 
challenge. 
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One of the consequences of my work with Edith was her 
popularity with the press. Because I was interested in improving 
education for all children, I welcomed publicity as a means 
of getting my message across. However, Edith did not care 
for it, regarding it as an invasion of her privacy. While she 
was at the junior college, I gave a lecture in New York in which 
I mentioned her. Afterwards, a reporter, who had been in the 
audience asked me if he could write a magazine story on her. 
I agreed, hoping that the story would help education. That 
night, I called Edith and asked her to be cooperative and polite 
to him. She agreed. 


The next day, the reporter braved a hurricane and flew into 
Miami on the last plane. Edith, meanwhile, had dressed herself 
as a maid, and greeted him when he amived. Disguising her 
normal voice—she once described it as “a neutral accent with a 
touch of Brooklyn in it’—with a Southern one, she informed 
him that “Miss Edith just left this moming for a prolonged week- 
end in Atlanta.” The reporter left without his interview. 


Edith did very well in the junior college program, completing 
the two year sequence in a year and a half with an A average, 
and thus fully vindicating me. At the graduation ceremonies, she 
won a standing ovation from the faculty, students, and parents. 
After the ceremonies I purchased a twelve dollar radio—the most 
expensive present she had ever received in recognition of her 
achievements, 


After her graduation, she entered Florida Atlantic University 
in January of 1967. Although she could have secured admission 
to almost any prestigious university, I selected Florida Atlantic, 
a newly organized school, because it was located only about thirty 
miles from our home which served the dual purpose of permit- 
ting her to have a measure of independence while still having 
her close enough that she could visit us on weekends. I was not 
yet ready to send my fourteen-yearold daughter hundreds or 
thousands of miles away to be on her own. 


She was now a junior in college and was to live in a dormitory 
on campus. This lead to some concem by the university of 
ficials, The dean of women suggested that because of her age, 
Edith should have a ten o’clock curfew. This time, Bella came 
to Edith’s defense. She told the dean, “Since Edith is mature 
enough to be a college junior, she should enjoy the privileges 
granted to other students.” The dean consented and I was over- 
joyed that Bella had finally been converted. 
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In many ways, Edith was a typical college student. We would 
frequently visit her and often on weekends, she would come 
home with loads of dirty laundry, as college students everywhere 
are likely to do. 


During that term at Florida Atlantic, she told me that she 
had decided to become a mathematician. As we walked along 
the Fort Lauderdale beach one evening engaged in one of our 
frequent ‘debates, I could tell that she was preparing me for a 
shock, This became more apparent as she buried her head in her 
arms as we sat down in the sand. “Edith, what's bugging you?” 
I asked. 


At first she insisted that nothing was, but finally she said, 
“Dad, I have reached a decision. One that might be contrary 
to your expectations.” She knew well that I had wanted her to 
go into medicine. “After months of soul searching, I have decided 
to become a mathematician.” 


Surprised, I interrupted to ask if the decision was final. She 
assured me it was. I then reminded her that math was not her 
best subject. “But why?” I asked. “Are you searching for martyr- 
dom? Are you being masochistic?” 


She agreed that mathematics was not her strong subject. Im- 
patiently, I continued. “Edith, as you will agree, a physician 
personifies the most noble aspirations of man, What can be 
more fulfilling than to heal the sick? There are so many dreadful 
diseases to be conquered such as cancer and heart disease, both of 
which have claimed the best part of my life. This is the frontier 
that ought to challenge the best minds. Or if you don’t want to 
be a physician, you could become an attomey. After all, com- 
passion and commitment to the ideals of justice are your out- 
standing features. There is a wide spectrum of professions for 
which you are better qualified than mathematics, As 2 mathema- 
tician how will you be able to contribute to the welfare of man?” 


“Dad, I have weighed the pros and cons of this step. I have 
considered your feelings, but I still think it is the best decision. 
First, I am not going to follow the road of least resistance. 
Second, I believe that it is time that I cut the umbilical cord 
from you. Third, since mathematics is not my strongest subject, I 
feel I must overcome and master it. It is time that I stand on my 
own feet and become knowledgeable in a field which is alien to 
you. I have to act as an independent individual. Isn't this consis- 
tent with your values and concepts? Wasn't it you who taught me 
to meet challenges and to seek the truth? I regard college teaching 
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Sace-Very) Obie, protean. I does e always: pay weil, (Dar: 
have no desire to obtain anyway.” 


“Edith, 1 must confess that this is the most triumphant 
moment of my life.” 


Although David was not progressing particularly well in 
school that year, he closely followed current events. For years, 
historians will speculate whether Hubert Humphrey's staunch 
support of the Vietnam involvement and his abrupt switch to 
the doves’ side later, cost him the presidency in 1968. As far as 
David was concemed, Humphrey was discredited in the spring 
of 1967 before the anti-war sentiment had become so popular. 


Humphrey, crossing the country in an attempt to build sup- 
port for the administration’s policies in the face of a widening 
credibility gap, was scheduled to address a rally one Sunday 
aftemoon in Greynolds Park, a short distance from our home. 
‘When David came home that day, wom out from fishing, I 
asked him, “Would you like to go with me to the park to hear 
the Vice President? While we are there we can take a boat ride, 
do some botanical exploration, and then just talk.” He eagerly 


The park, an attraction for the local hippie community, was 
tightly guarded by a police detail and Secret Bie men, On the 
makeshift platform, the local politicians delivered speeches while 
the audience ate the free hot dogs and drank soft drinks, waiting 
for Humphrey's arrival. One dignitary took the microphone and 
pledged “vigorous support to our brave boys who sacrifice their 
lives in the defense of our country in Vietnam.” 


David was unmoved by the eloquence of the distinguished 
looking speaker. “Dad, I fail to understand why should our boys 
sacrifice their lives in the defense of our country eight thousand 
miles away.” 


“Be quiet, David. We will discuss it later.” 


Soon a chain of limousines approached. The ever-smiling vice 
president got out and, accompanied by Secret Service men and 
local dignitaries, climbed to the platform. According to the notes 
which I took, he began a vigorous attack on those “who fail to see 
our humanitarian task in defending the South Vietnamese against 
the Communist aggressors.” Murmurs could be heard from some 
of the hippies and a few posters appeared denouncing the war. 
Humphrey, with the zeal of a Baptist preacher, continued. “After 
all, in compliance with our moral and treaty obligations, we must 
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defend this remote outpost of deny ‘We must assist a 
friendly, freely chosen government . 


David was outraged by Humphrey's speech. Finally, he could 
no longer restrain himself. “What an unadulterated lie. Where is 
democracy when the political opponents of Ky perish in jail?” 


“Be quiet, David. Don’t interfere with the man’s freedom of 


“God, what a lie!” David yelled out. 

‘The Secret Service agents, preoccupied with keeping a close 
watch on the hippies, were unaware of D; determination 
to mount the platform and give the “true” version of Vietnam. 
Unable to cope with him, I had to carry the child ont of the park 
with my hand covering his mouth. “What is your boy screaming 
about?” a policeman asked as we were leaving. 

“He wants an ice cream cone,” I said. 


“Here is a dime. Buy yourself some ice cream, little boy.” 


Overcoming my restraint, David threw the dime back to the 
officer and shouted, “Give it to Humphrey to fight his war.” 


At home, I scolded David for his conduct. “I'll control my 
outbursts in the future. But know, Pea af Huapliey should 
ever run for President, I think he will be defea 


“Why do you think so?” I asked. 


“He obviously lacks objectivity. Otherwise he would not have 
defended our involvement in Vietnam.” 
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CHAPTER II 
The Limelight 


Edith’s admission to Florida Atlantic University was well pub- 
licized. News stories proliferated as reporters gathered at the uni- 
versity to interview “the girl genius.” Hundreds of requests for 
interviews poured in. The phone was constantly jammed. Mail in 
bag loads arrived at home and at the college. Still shunning pub- 
licity, Edith became so angry that she requested the school ad- 
ministration to place a guard at the dormitory to screen the 
visitors and weed out the newspapermen, some of whom disguised 
themselves to conceal their identity. 


My view on this issue was different. While 1 wanted to assure 
Edith the highest degree of privacy, I was also eager to tell the 
world about her success, hoping to encourage children and parents 
to seek quality education and to disarm my critics who often 
viewed my methods “as the obsession of a mad scientist who 
eagerly sacrifices his own child to test his dangerous concepts.” 
However, my aims were frequently misinterpreted in the press, as 
reporters, in an effort to make the stories more provocative, 
depicted Edith as a “frustrated and unhappy child who had been 
transformed into a computer.” 


Foreign journalists too appeared on the scene. Their editors, 
rather than accepting wire service releases, wanted direct inter- 
views. The State Department, recognizing the child’s propaganda 
value, published a story about her in the U. S. Information Service 
foreign publications, including the ones behind the Iron Curtain. 
A high ranking State Department official telephoned one day to 
ask me to extend every courtesy to the foreign newsmen. He said 
“it is rare that foreign papers have anything nice to say about 
the United States. Perhaps the stories about Edith were the first 
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favorable ones printed behind the Iron Curtain about our country 
since the second world war.” 


Edith and I were interviewed over the voice of America during 
which we told our story. Although the Voice of America is fre- 
quently criticized for editing and managing the news, our experi- 
ence with it was quite satisfactory. My criticism of the public 
school system was broadcast to the four hundred million listeners 
without changes. In fact, it was broadcast in its entirety four times. 


Edith often tried to foil the efforts of the newsmen. Once when 
she was interviewed over the telephone on a nationwide broadcast, 
the interview lasted too long and she became restless. Finally, she 
asked her roommate to flush the toilet. Listeners throughout the 
nation must have been surprised to hear the sound of a flushing 
toilet terminate the interview. 


Edith’s photographs must have been valuable, for many photog. 
raphets, unable to penetrate her classrooms or dormitory, followed 
her around on the campus to take candid shots. She greatly 
tesented such tactics. Once as she ate in the university cafeteria, 
two men sat down opposite her. As one began to fix his camera, 
she suspected his intention and made a face at him. Undeterred, 
‘he went on tinkering with his camera until the outraged Edith 
stood up, stuck her tongue out, and angrily asked, “How much 
will this picture bring you?” 

“Young lady, I have no intention of taking your picture in any 
pose whatsoever.” Embarrassingly, the elderly gentleman proved 
to be an official of the State University system on an inspection 
tour. 


Once when I was in New York on business, I was introduced 
by an acquaintance to an official of CBS as the “guy who breeds 
geniuses.” 


“What does he breed?” 
“Geniuses.” 
“You have a good sense of humor,” said the official. 


My acquaintance then told him the story about Edith and 
showed him some newspaper clippings. Impressed, the CBS man 
invited me to visit him at his office the next day. 


That night I was not able to sleep. This was my great oppor- 
tunity to tell the whole story to the world without editorial com- 
ments. I was hopeful that I would be able to expose the inade- 
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quacies of the public school system and to present constructive 
alternatives. 


The next day I was at CBS at the appointed time. The official 
explained that the network was interested in doing a show on 
Edith, but he had been unable to find Florida Atlantic University 
listed in the directory. I explained that it was a new but good 
school. The producer wanted some time to consult his associates, 
but was fairly certain CBS would do the story, which he assured 
me “would be told in full without taking any statements out of 
context” 


Back home I had to face my “adversary.” “Listen, Edith, this is 
no ordinary publicity. This broadcast will permit you to address 
yourself to twenty-five million people. It will give you the oppor- 
tunity to make a substantial contribution to the battle for better 
education, to share with the public your experiences, and to make 
any comment you choose.” 


She protested that she was not much of an authority on educa- 
tion, but I disagreed. “You have a most unusual educational 
background, one which directly contradicts the public school 

ilosophy. Let the world know about it so that others might 

efit from it.” Finally I won my point. 


‘Weeks went by. I heard nothing from CBS, until I learned 
that the official to whom I had spoken suffered a heart attack, 
I feared that was the end of the interview, but one day he called, 
explaining that his ill health had upset the schedule, but that CBS 
was ready to do the show. 


The long-awaited day arrived. The University spread the red 
carpet for the film crew headed by a veteran reporter. Edith 
was embarrassed as the news about the broadcast spread 
among the students, fearing that they would resent her. Everyone 
wanted to be in the show as sites were carefully selected and the 
dormitories readied for the indoor shots. Edith’s roommates called 
their relatives around the country telling them they were going 
to be on television. 

‘One afternoon the filming began. I should point out that since 
I do not have access to an accurate transcript of the tape, the 
dialogues reported here are based upon my own recollections, 
While they are perhaps paraphrasings of the actual interviews, I 
believe that they accurately reflect the content and the exchange 
of views, 
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First, Edith was interviewed. “What prompted you to leave 
junior bigh school?” 


“I was bored. There was no challenge.” 
“Was it really your decision? Or was it your Dad’s?” 
“The decision was mutual.” 


“What do you consider to be the main trouble with the public 
school system?” 

“It provides no stimulation. The teachers’ motivation is poor 
for by and large they are incompetent. You have to be academically 
mediocre to get along with your classmates. One cannot progress 
at his own pace. The formative period of pre-school is totally 
neglected. In my case, there was a deep schism between my 
training at home and the work at school. I was resented by my 
schoolmates.” 


“You have just stated that you found the teachers poorly moti- 
vated and incompetent, To what do you attribute this?” 


“With ‘all due respect to those teachers who are bright and 
deeply dedicated despite the mediocre standards, the curriculum 
of teacher colleges is appalling. Much of the time is wasted on 
Mickey Mouse type courses. No mastery of the field of special- 
ization is required. It is no secret that many students who are 
unable to maintain the minimum scholastic average at the schools 
of liberal arts and sciences, transfer to education courses where 
they do quite well. As a matter of fact, some of my friends at this 
school take education courses and they will verify my assess- 
ment.” 


“How does it feel to be with students so much older than you?” 

“No problems at all.” 

“How is your social life?” 

“Good. I understand you intend to interview some of my friends, 
You will see whether or not I am well accepted.” 


Bella, who had taken a dim view of my work with Edith, ap- 
peared next. I wondered what stand she would take, addressing 
herself to millions of mothers. 


“Mg. Stern, as a mother, you must have been worried about the 
ambitious program which your husband envisioned for Edith.” 


“Indeed, I was deeply concerned and frightened. I feared then 
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that her emotional growth would not keep pace with her intel- 
Jectual development.” 


“Was that fear justified?” 


“Not at all. Now that she attends college, she is much happier. 
Emotionally Edith is well adjusted. Her social life is rich and full.” 


“Would you recommend such a course of action to other par- 
ents?” 


“Most definitely. 1 would urge them to work with their children 
from infancy. Having done this, they will find the school pace to 
be totally unacceptable.” 


“From the news reports, I gather your views have radically 
changed.” 


“That is true. Do not forget that the whole educational world 
opposed Aaron's work. I had faith in the experts’ judgment.” 


“How does Edith relate to you?” 


“Unlike many mothers, I have no communication gap with her. 
We understand each other quite well, She is affectionate and 
reciprocates my love.” 

The next day I was interviewed. Then a number of Edith's 
friends had their tu. The reporter asked questions such as how 
they got along with Edith, if her age was a problem, and if she was 
snobbish. They all gave a very favorable impression of her. David, 
rms was interviewed. He frankly related how school was boring 

im, 

As the finale, a gray-haired, distinguished-looking professor 
emeritus of Columbia University, who was then a professor at 
Florida Atlantic, went to the microphone. The reporter asked, 
“As a professor of education, how do you view Edith’s progress?” 


“I am appalled. Here is a child who became the scapegoat 
of her father’s obsession. Emotionally immature, she cannot cope 
with college pressures. You can see how frustrated she is, Indeed 
it is a tragedy.” 

The professor, visibly agitated, could find little consolation in 
the faces of the onlookers who, to say the least, disagreed with him. 
There was something grotesque and tragic in his deportment. 
After the professor's interview, he wamed Bella about “the horrible 
consequences which might follow, such as a nervous breakdown, 
maladjustment and perhaps suicide.” 
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Fiaving failed to persuade the mother to “take energetic steps 
in order to safeguard the child by immediately withdrawing her 
from the university,” he turned to the reporter who had listened 
attentively to the conversation. 


“T beg you in the interest of education, do not broadcast these 
interviews for they can destroy the nation’s faith in public school 
education. They might cause a great deal of harm to our youth.” 


Having no stomach to listen to these stupidities, I left abruptly, 
waving goodbye to the reporter. 

The following weeks were very eventful as press conferences and 
TV appearances claimed our time. So busy was I that I did not 
learn whether CBS had broadcast the show or refrained from doing 
so due to the pressure exerted by the educational establishment. 


Edith, however, became concerned as time went by and CBS 
did not air the show. “While I have never followed newspaper 
stories about me, this time I am embarrassed. The university and 
my friends who were interviewed would like to know when the 
interviews will be broadcast,” she complained to me, 


Sometime later, after she had graduated from Florida Atlantic 
and began her graduate studies at Michigan State University, Edith 
called home. “Dad, I just watched the show which CBS did on 
the Pentagon with great interest. It really took guts. Apparently 
the educational establishment is more powerful than the military 
since CBS declined to air our interview.” 


“Which interview?” 

“Remember the ono at Florida Atlantic?” 

“For the moment, I had forgotten about it.” 

“So had I until I watched the Pentagon show,” replied Edith. 


Although CBS chose not to broadcast the film, Edith’s rematk- 
able ability to function well at fourteen away from home finally 
disarmed some of my ardent critics. Hence a measure of exonera- 
tion by the public and the educational establishment could be 
noticed. The impact was so great that some of my critics now 
adopted a “me too” attitude. An official who had blocked my 
efforts to have Edith tested at the University of Miami said, “I 
always knew she was destined for greatness.” The county Board 
of Public Instruction which had resisted my efforts to take Edith 
out of school suddenly decided to award her an honorary high 
school diploma, the first in their history. The Dade County Com- 
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mission, whose assistance I had vainly sought when I was opposed 
by the school board, awarded a certificate of appreciation to the 
gitl who “has become a wonder in her own time as the fruition of 
a scientific, educational experiment by her father, Aaron Stem.” 


The most amazing and gratifying result of the publicity was 
undoubtedly the letters which arrived from tens of thousands of 
people from around the world. Unfortunately, I only had the funds 
to answer a few of them. Edith had become so well known that 
some letters were addressed simply to "Genius, Florida Atlantic 
University.” To test it, 1 asked a friend in New York to address 
a letter to “Wunderkind, Florida Atlantic University, Boca Raton, 
Florida.” She received it promptly. 


Some of the mail came from religious fanatics who described 
Edith’s success as “a sign of the coming of the Messiah.” In some 
letters, opportunists sought endorsements of their ideas and 
products while others offered lucrative financial rewards for the 
advertisement of their educational products. One suggested that 
we lend our name to a “Correspondence School for Molding 
Geniuses.” I was proud of Edith who stated, “I will not prostitute 
myself into deceiving the public for any sort of material gain.” 


‘There were the inevitable letters from psychologists, psychi- 
atrists, and educators warning me that “the course on which you 
embark might have disastrous repercussions on the child’s develop- 
ment. Pushing a child beyond the chronological limits leads to 
maladjustment and often suicide.” Since Edith was extremely 
happy, functioning well in an adult society, we disregarded this 
advice with defiant laughter. 


Some letters arrived from, as Edith termed them, “members of 
the fat-dripping suburbia” telling how much Edith had missed 
the “joy of being a cheerleader and participating in high school 
dances with her peers.” These Edith dismissed as “trivia which 
glorify mediocrity.” 


Many letters arrived from former convicts and drug addicts who 
complained that their education was inadequate and, as a result, 
their lack of purpose and boredom led them to crime and drug 
addiction. One lamented, “If the school failed to inspire me 
towards academic growth, the least they could do is to equip me 
with vocational skills .What choice had I after the high school 
drop-out other than stealing cars?” 


Similarly, there were numerous letters from frustrated parents 
and students who angrily stated their disappointment with the 
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school system. One Cleveland housewife's letter deeply touched 
us. 


“Since Joe, an exceedingly bright boy of thirteen, wastes his 
stay in school, I decided to teach Mary how to read and write 
before she entered first grade. The school frowned upon such an 
idea. Now Mary, age nine, who attends third grade, does not 
know yet the rudiments of reading and writing. What are we to 
do with her? My husband’s meager income prevents us from 
sending our bright youngsters to a private school. We have no 
funds for tutoring. Please advise us what to do as I am despon- 
dent.” Unfortunately there was no solution I could offer. 


In spite of the concern of many well-wishers that “Edith, with 
her high intelligence, will not be able to get married for man 
was meant by God to be superior,” there were quite a few mar- 
riage proposals. Edith had fun displaying the pictures of her 
Prospects to friends. I also received a few letters from women, 
married and single, of which the following is an unusual example. 
“I am 30 years of age, white, attractive, happily married. I have 
always wanted to raise at least one bright child who would make a 
lasting contribution to the sciences. Thus far my two children 
show no outstanding features. In spite of the newspaper reports 
quoting you that ‘Edith's accomplishments are entirely attnbut- 
able to your educational technique’ 1 am confident that it is due 
to your genetic structure. I should like to have a baby with you, 
Would you consent? Michael, my husband, will have no objec- 
oe A Los Angeles Post Office box identified the correspon- 

it. 


My wife, slightly embarrassed, suggested, “Perhaps this is a 
golden opportunity for you. You have always complained about 
our marriage.” 

The most disturbing revelation was that the mail from this 
country was divided between those who applauded my efforts 
and those who opposed them while the voluminous mail which 
we received from India, Pakistan, Formosa, Japan, Israel, and the 
whole of Europe, representing a cross-section of the population 
including American troops overseas, lauded Edith’s accomplish- 
ments and my efforts to advance her. 


Especially warm were the letters from members of the U.S. 
Armed Forces. Some were obviously due to nostalgia. Many 
were deeply moving. 


One corporal from Korea wrote, “Now that I am far away 
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in this God-forsaken country, I came to realize the significance 
of education and the extraordinary sacrifices which Koreans 
bear to secure one. I wish my schooling had as much meaning 
to me.” 


A lady wrote from Germany, “Hitler could not have weakened 
the moral fabric of Germany without destroying our intellectuals 
and institutions of higher leaming. A good education is the 
only hope for the world rent by hate, disease and poverty.” 


An Israeli engineer wrote, “The only way that we will conquer 
our Arab adversaries is through education. Thus, we will enlighten 
them about the futility of blind hate which might devour them 
rather than our presence in the Middle East.” 


As for the chronological barriers, a German professor wrote, 


“How come that our young people enter professional schools on 
completion of secondary education at eighteen, without the benefit 
of four years of college? Does it mean that an American doctor, 
attomey or engineer is better equipped than his European 
counterpart? Definitely not.” 


A Peace Corps volunteer teaching in Asia stated: “I wish my 
instructor had as much success in teaching me my mother tongue 
as I have in teaching English to the natives, some of whom walk 
miles to school barefoot.” 


A Fonmosan girl wrote in broken English, “I am only fourteen 
years of age and look forward to enter the university to pursue math- 
ematics. My teachers are of the opinion that we need educated 
people and since I excel myself in mathematics, there is no need 
to waste time for me in secondary school. I cannot understand 
why would your school authorities, as the newspaper reports, 
object to your entry earlier to a university.” 


During one of her brief vacations when we were sorting the 
mail, Edith remarked: “Dad, I am frightened about the future 
of our country. It would seem to me that we glorify mediocrity 
in contrast to the awe and great significance which people through- 
out the world attach to education. Have you analyzed the mail?” 


“Yes, I have.” 


“Weren't you appalled by the fact that not one word of 
criticism came from abroad? After all, the same stories were 
published throughout the world. How can one criticize a parent 
for his diligent efforts to secure the best, most meaningful educa- 
tion for his children?” 
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Encouraged by the publicity and the letters, I decided to make 
an effort to convince the educational establishment of the worth 
of my teaching methods. I had been successful with my own 
children and I saw no reason why I couldn’t be successful with 
other students. In fact, at the displaced persons’ camp in Bad 
Reichenhall I had taken children who were running wild in 
the streets and successfully educated them. Surely my methods 
could be at least as successful with American children, even with 
underprivileged ones. 


One of my efforts was directed at the Florida State Depart- 
ment of Education. In 1967 1 had a speaking engagement in 
Tallahassee, the state capital. At the time, the state school 
system was at a boiling point with the teachers threatening a 
strike which finally became a reality the following year. Additional 
funds were needed for education just to maintain the status quo, 


but the Republican governor lacked rapport with the Democratic 
legislature. This problem was further complicated by the gover- 
nor’s campaign promise of no additional taxes. I believed that this 
was an opportune time to share my educational experiences with 
the state authorities, 


First I sought an appointment with the govemor, but as 
usual he was out of town. Then I met briefly with the head of 
the House Education Committee during a special session of 
the legislature dealing specifically with the school crisis. He told 
me, “Well, it sounds exciting. Leave me your number and Pll 
call you to appear before the Education Committee.” The call 
never came. 


Next I saw the state superintendent of public schools, and ex- 
plained my ideas. He asked, “Where am I going to secure funds 
for your project?” I explained that it would require very few 
funds. I was only asking for a couple of rooms without elaborate 
facilities so that I could demonstrate that my total educational 
submersion would work with other children. I wanted a group 
of young children, preferably underprivileged ones, for a period 
of six months. I was confident that I could raise their IQ’s by 
at least twenty percent, and I could demonstrate teaching seven- 
year-old children to multiply three digit numbers in less than 
a week. He also thought it sounded exciting and asked me for a 
scientific resumé of my methods, I told him that I didn’t have one. 


“How can a man of your scholarship neglect such an elemen- 
tary step?” 
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“It is plain common sense,” I explained. “My greatest asset 
in working with Edith was adhering to plain common sense 
without dogmatic guidelines. It is so simple that I would not 
even attempt to define it in any scientific terms. Indeed, it 
worked for Edith.” 


“Well, I'll schedule a discussion for you with a few of my 


staff members, and a representative from the College of Educa- 
tion at the University.” 


“That would be fine.” I returned to the waiting room. Soon, 
two women came to see me; one was a member of the superinten- 
dent’s staff and the other was a professor of education. We went 
to Iunch and I began to explain my work with Edith and David. 


“What are you trying te prove?” 


“Nothing, I simply desire to equip my children with as much 
knowledge as I can.” 


“Don’t we all?” 
“T doubt that.” 


“Mr. Stern, have you visited one of our public schools, re- 
cently?” 


“Not really.” 
“Do you know that we do exactly the same?” 


“How successful are you?” There was a long silence. “My dear 
ladies,” I said, our generals command a rich well-equipped 
army which does exactly the same as Moshe Dayan, whose 
Israeli armed forces are poor and ill equipped, but determined 
and dedicated in the pursuit of a just cause. How does the recent 
victory of Dayan compare with the pathetic situation in which 
we find ourselves in Vietnam?” I’m not sure they understood the 
analogy. 


“Would you care to visit the university and meet my colleagues?” 


“No, thank you.” Within an hour I was on the Greyhound bus 
heading for home and wondering whether the American Medical 
Association wouldn't reject an effective cure for cancer, if such a 
method had been conceived by someone outside their ranks. Then 
I thought of David who was hopelessly bored in public school. 


Another source from which I tried to obtain support for my 
methods was the Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
office in Washington, D. C. Using my meager resources and over 
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Bella's protests, | traveled to the capital. “They will turn a deaf 
ear to your proposals,” she said. “Why waste precious funds at a 
time when we deny ourselves essentials?” I went anyway. 


After checking into the YMCA, I went to the Office of Edu- 
cation where my efforts to see the commissioner failed at first, 
but eventually succeeded. Then I was directed to the acting 
director of the Division of Elementary and Secondary Education 
Research. I had a series of conferences with him and he also 
read the parts of the manuscript of this book which deal with 
my methods. The official was impressed. Then I asked, “Why 
does the public school system, which unquestionably is in a 
mess, refuse to implement these improvements?” 

“Unfortunately we have no jurisdiction in this matter. It is up 
to the respective state departments of education.” 

“The federal government spends billions of dollars on schools. 
Surely it is interested in the improvement of the quality of edu- 
cation. You award huge sums on research, Why not on my pro- 
posals?” 

I was told that the congress extends appropriations and s1 ted 
that I submit my proposals to them. When I asked if the Offi 
of Education would support me, he said that they couldn’t. 


“Sir, my proposals deal with a dramatic breakthrough in 
education, one which will revolutionize the whole field at a 
nominal cost. I would like to establish pilot projects in every 
state, and in order to subject my technique to the most severe 
test, I would like to enroll three-year-old underprivileged children 
of minority groups. These youngsters, who are believed to be of low 
scholastic potential, will be housed in austere surroundings. I’m 
confident that they will achieve the second grade level in only 
a few months at a total cost of less than ten million dollars. The 
administration of the funds should be under strict federal controls 
while the scientific evaluation I should hope will be entrusted to 
private, independent universities.” 


“These are grandiose plans. How realistic are you in your assess- 
ment?” inquired the official. 


“Could you please arrange for me, right here, while I'm in 
‘Washington a demonstration of my technique in one of the least 
successful schools? It would take me no more than eight to ten 
hours ta teach two-digit multiplication to a group of ten second- 
grade youngsters.” 

“Pm afraid I could not arrange that.” 
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At our last meeting we were joined by a few other high-ranking 
officials of HEW. “Why don’t you attempt to implement your 
proposals on a state level?” asked a young man. 

“| have tried. They're not interested in changes.” 


“Surely they must be aware of the crisis prevailing in our school 
system.” 

“Apparently not,” I replied. 

Disenchanted and poorer by $300, I was sitting at a cafeteria 
table wondering how to explain my extravaganza to Bella who had 
postponed the purchase of a badly needed refrigerator for the past 
two years due to lack of funds. I visualized her telling me, “So 
another fiasco, Don Quixote. When will you learn your lesson?” 

One of the officials approached me. 

“My dear man, I know how disheartening it must be to you. 
This department sees many visionaries, with worthy proposals, 
who, like you, meet a deaf ear because of bureaucracy and their 
inability to muster political support or any number of other rea- 
sons. But above all, the greatest obstacle to innovation is the fear 
of change. You know, people feel that if God had wanted us to 
fly, he would surely have given us wings.” 
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CHAPTER 12 
The Emancipated Edith 


From time to time, various quiz shows sought Edith as a con- 
testant. The most persistent one was To Tell the Truth. Unable 
to reach her, they called me in the summer of 1967. The producer 
argued that the affidavit which was broadcast before each show 
would be an excellent way to tell our story objectively. I thought 
his argument had merit, but, as usual, Edith disagreed. “I refuse 
to be an accomplice to misleading advertising. I've turned down 
lucrative offers before, and I'll tum down this one,” she stated. 


“But Edith,” I pleaded, “please weigh carefully the merits of the 
affidavit. The producer will have no choice but to state the whole 
truth and thus vindicate me from the allegations that I stole your 
childhood. And think how many youngsters will be inspired by 
your achievements. You will advance the cause of quality educa- 
tion.” 


Edith gave in. “Set the wheels in motion,” she said. 


Soon the producer mailed airline tickets and made reserva- 
tions at the Americana Hotel in New York. After some arguing, 
Edith finally consented to accept, as I recall, $500 to “defray the 
cost of sightseeing, concerts, and a Broadway show.” 


On our arrival at the hotel, a representative of the show greeted 
us. “I hope you will enjoy your stay in New York. We at the 
studio are thrilled to have you, the most celebrated youngster in 
America. Please drop in this afternoon at the office. The taping 
is scheduled for tomorrow.” Soon we were on our way toward the 
East Side to visit the galleries. Edith discovered the book stores 
where she spent about twenty percent of our budget. 
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‘When we returned to the hotel, the doorman eyed Edith, in- 
expensively dressed and laden with books, then curtly advised, 
“This it not the service entrance.” 


“Thank you kindly for the information, my good man,” replied 
Edith as she walked through the main door. 

At the producer's office we signed an agreement, then jointly 
drafted an affidavit. After the producer's staff typed it, we carefully 
read it and found that some changes had been made. “Did you say 
I will hopefully obtain my bachelor’s degree at eighteen. You are 
wrong. I should earn it when I am fifteen or earlier.” The girl 
didn’t believe it and went to check with researchers. 

“I am told that no girl has ever finished college at the age of 
fifteen,” she said. 


“Fine, then I will establish a precedent,” Edith replied, The next 
day we returned for the taping. As usual, there were two other 
contestants, one of whom was a daughter of a powerful political 
figure in N.Y., and the other, the child of a writer. Edith was 
sarcastic. “As you can see, Dad, ours is a land of equal opportunity. 
Tt is purely coincidental that out of three million city kids, the 
producer could find these two only.” 


“Edith, do not look for utopia. These are brutal facts of life. 
My struggle for better, more meaningful education has as its 
objective the uplifting and advancement of the broad masses of 
people, toward a better life, the development of their skills and 
talents.” 


“Ded, I’m grateful to you for your work with me, now as I 
compare myself with these unfortunate ones who suffer from 
intellectual poverty in the midst of affluence.” 


“Edith, I think these girls are bright by comparison with others.” 
“Most unfortunately, you are right, Dad.” 


Prior to the show, the contestants were briefed and questioned. 
Edith, of course, towered above the other two children with her 
encyclopedic knowledge. The staff quizzed, “If 2 panel member 
asks you what your curriculum consists of, what would you say?” 


“What is curriculum?” the two contestants asked, as Edith 
politely restrained her laughter. 


“What have you leamed about photosynthesis?” 
“I don’t know the meaning of it,” replied one of the girls. 
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Edith later bitterly complained to me that “it is tragic that these 
girls will attain great success by the virtue of parental wealth and 
Position, while so many gifted people are destined to struggle for 
survival.” 

Our first skirmish came when the makeup woman appeared. 
Edith refused to be made up. “I fulfilled our agreement to an 
iota. There is not a word about makeup or grooming of my hair.” 


“But it is in your interest. You will look better on the air,” 
pleaded the woman. 


“Y'm quite happy the way I am.” 
“Would you like to change your dress? We have one available.” 


“Most definitely not. There is nothing wrong with my dress, I 
have wom it a year and I like it.” 

After a quick rehearsal with the substitute panel, Edith, com- 
posed and slightly indifferent, was on the air. The other con- 
testants, in contrast, appeared to be insecure as shown in their 
nervous facial movements. 


At the end of the show, Edith was expected to stand up. She 
was hesitant, but the other two girls gently prodded her. “I really 
didn’t want to stand up,” she explained later. “They don't have to 
know me.” 


‘When we were ready to leave, the wife of the politician gracious- 
ly invited us to meet her husband, Edith politely rejected the 
invitation. “You are the first person to decline such an invitation,” 
the disappointed lady replied. 

“T am sorry, but our schedule is so crowded,” gently apologized 
Edith. Later I asked her why she rejected the invitation. “Dad, I 
don’t need any more publicity. I'd rather spend an evening at 
Lincoln Center.” A few months later, Edith tumed down another 
invitation with a succinct note: “I shall not break bread with you 
until our troops are withdrawn from Vietnam.” 


‘The rest of our stay in New York was very pleasant. Edith was 
intoxicated with the diversity and cosmopolitan character of the 
city which she had not seen for seven years. Reluctantly, she left 
the Staten Island Ferry, claiming its five-cent fare was “the last 
vestige of fiscal sanity in the sea of inflation.” 

The visit to our old neighborhood was nostalgic, and triumphant. 
“Here is the genius about whom her father bragged so much, We 
thought he was crazy,” remarked our old neighbor. 
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‘The concert at Lincoin Center, a Broadway play, Guggenheim 
Natural History Museum—all overwhelmed her. Her mood was so 
good that without bickering, she consented to an interview by a 
syndicated columnist, and by a New York Post reporter. “I think 
I can lift the moratorium this time,” she said cheerfully. 


We quickly ran out of money and had to retum home instead 

of seeing the world exposition in Montreal as we had planned. 

At the airport, David, Bella, and a few friends came to greet us. 

“You know, Edith,” her seven-year-old brother said, “I was so mad 

sitting at the ‘TV set for I new every answer. How stupid those 
is were.” 


Thad no doubt that David could answer the questions, for while 
as expected he did poorly in school, he was intelligent and quite 
knowledgeable. One of my best educational projects with him 
‘began later that year. In December, 1967, the world’s first success- 
ful heart transplant stirred the hope and imagination of people 
everywhere. We thought the event was significant not only because 
Dr, Bernard had dared to cross a new frontier in surgery in the 
face of strong criticism, and thus bring a new ray of hope in the 
struggle against this deadly disease, but also because it meant hope 
for the day when my own heart could be replaced by another, 
vibrant one. 


David came to me early in the morning after the news of the 
transplant was first released. “Dad, I can visualize you playing 
ball with me and riding a bicycle.” 


“That is wishful thinking. How do you expect my heart to be 
so improved? Be realistic.” 


“I am realistic, Dad. Dr. Bernard in South Africa has trans- 
planted the heart of a young person into a much older patient 
than you and it functions well.” 


“That might be so, David, but we cannot predict how long it 
will function and whether the body will reject this alien organ.” 

The expression on his face suggested deep disappointment as 
he tiptoed back to his room. I knew the child would be unable 
to fall asleep again. Nor did I. As I lay there, I contemplated going 
to South Africa as an experimental patient. There was little to 
lose, but much to gain. Then I thought about David. Why not 
seize this opportunity for educational purposes and exploit it 
fully? Since the boy was concemed with the prospects of a trans- 
plant for me, it might provide an excellent incentive for learning. 


The next day I thought a lot about the heart transplant, but I 
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said nothing to David. In the evening, I asked him to check my 
heart while I was lying down to rest. He enthusiastically took the 
stethoscope from my headboard and began to listen to my heart- 
beat. “You don’t have a spasm at the present. The beat is rhythmic 
and full.” 


“Do you think I should take a Quinitine?” 
“No,” he replied. 


“David, what a puzzle this muscle is, It is so simple, yet so com- 
plex.” 


“Yes, Daddy.” His eyes lit up. 
Gradually I guided his interest, Finally, I suggested, “Suppose 


1 let you investigate all you can about heart transplants so that I 
can make my decision based on your recommendations.” 


“Dad, I would love it.” He warmly embraced me and a kiss 
sealed the deal. From that day on, most of David’s activities 
focused on news surrounding the heart transplant. Once more, I 
had turned my lability into an asset. 

David began to read every news release with an insatiable zeal. 
One day he said, “It seems to me that the major problem is re- 
jection. It is ironic that the defense forces which protect the man 
against hostile bacteria also attempt to destroy a transplanted life- 
saving organ.” 

“Ts that so?” I asked. 

“Indeed, it is.” 

“Let's study it then,” 

“Fine, Dad.” 


I told him al] that I knew about the immunological defenses in 
the body, drawing on my limited background in biology, but that 
was not enough for David. He then consulted his sister's biology 
textbook, and unsatisfied with it, obtained information from other 
sources on tissue characteristics and tissue matching methods. 

“Dad, it is a shame there was not more thorough research in this 
area before the first heart transplant was performed.” 

“Well, David, apparently the medical profession did not regard 
this breakthrough as feasible or desirable so soon. Perhaps Dr. 
Bemard, impatient in his desire to save a patient’s life, simply 
decided to proceed on his own after years of cherishing his dream.” 
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“Dad, I love him for it. He is my hero.” 


Following the death of Louis Washkansky, Bernard's first trans- 
plant patient, the criticism of the operation gained momentum 
and then subsided. His success with Philip Blaiberg 2 month later 
brought about a proliferation of heart transplants everywhere and 
within six months, well over a hundred hearts had been trans- 
planted. 


One day David happily reported to me, “Daddy, it seems to me 
that a major milestone in heart transplants has been reached; a 
serum was developed in Holland which promises to combat effec- 
tively the rejection immunity of the body.” 

“Did you learn that at school?” 

“You must be kidding me,” he replied. 


‘One morning he excitedly woke me up quite early. “Daddy, your 
heart beat was much slower and fuller when I checked you with 
the stethoscope.” He was right. My next visit to my doctor con- 
firmed it, As we discussed my frequent heart spasms and the 
administration of a new drug which the doctor had previously 
prescribed, he explained that the purpose of it was to reduce 
my heart rate, an objective which the drug accomplished. I smiled. 
The cardiologist, accustomed to my pensive moods, was surprised. 

“I know it,” I said. “My son diagnosed it.” 

Soon I realized that I had an opportunity to broaden David's 
interest, this time in the social sciences, One day I came home 
with a box of pins and a world map which I had purchased for 
seventy-five cents. David immediately asked, “Daddy, what is 
that for?” Then after a few seconds, “Don’t tell me, I know. We 
will follow the heart transplants as they occur and place a pin in 
the respective cities.” 

The map was placed in his room on the wall above his bed. Each 
time a heart transplant operation was reported, he inserted a pin. 

“David, where did the latest heart transplant take place?” 

“In France, Daddy.” 

“Was it successful?” 

“Well, the patient is still alive.” 


“What do you know about France? Since the country is so 
advanced medically, we should like to know more about it,” I 
prodded him gently. 
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“Oh, I have done that all ready.” It was difficult to conceal 
my pride as he proceeded. “I looked up France in the encyclopedia. 
DeGaulle is the President.” Then in rapid succession, “France had 
a tragic history. The Nazi occupation and the futile war in Algiers 
and Indochina. I think we should leave Vietnam at once. The 
French mistakes there should have taught us 2 lesson.” 


Now a new opportunity for branching out to a yet broader area 
was available. During the next few days, David learned about the 
‘Geneva Convention governing the conduct of war. We drew com- 
parisons between the Middle East conflict and Indochina. Quite 
often, I acted as a devil’s advocate to challenge him. The debates 
became heated. Finally David, who had been deeply opposed to 
the American involvement in Vietnam even before the incident 
with Humphrey a year earlier, and who abhored violence, sug- 
gested that there are just and unjust wars. 


“Well, what is your definition of a just war?” 


“The struggle against Hitler. Nazi Germany was determined to 
annihilate the Jews an and to subjugate all the conquered people to 
serve the German Reich in slavery. Likewise Isreal has no choice 
but to resort to arms in defense of its people against enemies who 
in their own words are determined to push Israel into the sea, On 
the other hand, one cannot visualize North Vietnam being a 
threat to the U.S. no matter how much we resent their political 
system,” 

1 could not resist his charm and logic. “Here is a dime. Run over 
to the store for an ice cream.” 


“T rather do it later. NBC news will be on shortly.” 


Relentlessly pursuing the transplant project, he leamed about 
twenty or so different countries. Of course, he also followed the 
transplants conducted in the United States. In the process, my boy 
leamed about the diversity of opinions and about the interactions 
of social and religious groups as they debated the merits and 
demerits of the transplants. He also leamed about the legal ramifi- 
cations and the cost of medical services. 


Undoubtedly, the greatest challenge came when a heart trans- 
plant took place in an Iron Curtain country. I decided to explore 
the complexity of a different socio-political system. 


“Well, Dad, having read about the Soviet Union and its allies, 
Tm sure glad to live in the USA” 


“So am I,” I answered. “But why do you say that?” 
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“For example, you are an outspoken critic of the war in Vietnam 
and our public school system, yet you will not be harmed for your 
views. In Soviet Union, however, you would have been put in 
jail for criticizing the government's policies.” 

Little had David realized when he began the heart transplant 
project that he was destined to acquire a vast body of knowledge. 

Edith continued to progress well at Florida Atlantic, both social- 
ly and academically. People had always been concemed about how 
she would relate to boys, but now the questions became more 
frequent, especially from reporters. They wanted to know if she 
dated, if she got along with boys, and if she planned to get 
married. These questions could be expected, particularly in a 
society which bases the status of a woman largely on the accomp- 
lishments of her husband. 


My determination to accelerate her progress was in part influ- 
enced by the fact that she was a female. Too often I have observed 
gitls of superior intellect torn between men and the pursuit of 
their own professional goals. For example, there is some degree of 
merit in the reluctance of many medical schools to admit women 
students since they are too frequently lost to matrimony before 
graduation. A recent survey at 2 nursing school disclosed that a 
substantial percentage of female students sought admission solely 
for the purpose of meeting a “nice doctor.” 


The tacticians of Madison Avenue cleverly portray a woman 
as a sex kitten whose supreme bliss in life is to linger in luxury. 
Her half-naked body can sell anything from a toothpick to a 
generator. The price of this is devastating in terms of the waste 
of the tremendous talent of women. I would guess that if we ever 
fail in our contest with the Communist world, it will be due to 
their successful utilization of the abilities of their women. Such 
considerations weighed heavily in my determination to help Edith 
become a superior person. 


She is a militant adherent of the woman's liberation movement 
and her accomplishments readily dispell the myth of male superi- 
arity. “Remember, Dad, the press interviews you conducted when 
I was little and the disbelief expressed when you maintained that 
a woman could surpass a man? I guess you were right. I think 
that your work with me was the beginning of an effective woman’s 
liberation movement.” 


In regards to marriage, she has said that in its present form 
it has lost its relevance, remaining static as the society became 
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more complex. lo substantiate this, Edith cites the staggering rate 
of divorces. “Marriage will become more meaningful when the 
woman is an equal partner, financially liberated, independent, and 
capable of assuming her own role in politics, society, and the 
sciences. Her choice of a mate will be determined by compatibility 
rather than by expedience, by genuine love, rather than a search 
for security. Of course, education and the liberalization of divorce 
laws are essential in bringing about the change.” 


I once asked her if she planned to get married. “Since I don’t 
regard marriage as the ultimate goal of a woman, I would only be 
able to fall in love with a creative man who would challenge and 
stimulate me intellectually, one who has a high code of ethics 
and who would place spiritual values above material ones.” 


Edith has contempt for girls who look forward to a housewife’s 
role. “T fail to see the glamor and challenge of scrubbing floors, 
washing dishes, and cooking. Perhaps girls who look forward to 
being housewives are unwilling or incapable of developing their 
intellectual faculties. With the rapid progress of technology these 
menial tasks will be fully automated anyway.” 

Prd an interviewer asked her, “How about boys? Do you meet 
em?” 


“Yes, I meet boys. Florida Atlantic is a coed school. As of the 


moment, however, | have no matrimonial plans. First, 1 want to 
get my Ph.D.” 


Another common question ba “Would you raise your children 
the way your father raised you?” 


“Yes, I would. Most definitely. If I pale my husband will have 
to consent to rearing our children as I was.” 


“Would you recommend his methods to others?” 


“Absolutely yes, provided that the parent possesses a high de- 
gree of culture and a commitment to this goal. I can’t say for sure 
how much others will benefit from it since I am the first product 
of the program. However, I do know that the intellectual horizons 
of a child can be greatly expanded, edging out the mediocrity and 
lust for comfort which are so commonplace in our society.” 


“Truthfully, are you happy, Edith? Are you well-accepted social- 
ly? Does the age difference constitute an obstacle?” 


“J have been perfectly happy for as far back as I can remember. 
My social life is rich and full. The age difference creates no 
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obstacles at all. | am completely at ease with people, and judging 
by the way my schoolmates treat me, the feeling is fully recipro- 
cated.” 

“What is your aim in life, as a woman and as an individual?” 

“I am a woman in a biological sense only. I seek no privileges 
nor will I tolerate restrictions. I abhor distinctions bestowed 
through marriage, such as a First Lady, The society will have to 
judge me on the basis of my merits and my merits alone. In mar- 
riage, I shall seek mutual respect and affection, compatibility and 
challenge, This is my definition of marital happiness.” 


Onve during a press interview at Florida Atlantic University the 
fourteen year old Edith introduced her twenty-two year old room- 
mate, majoring in education, with the following comment: “With- 
in a month she will graduate to teach kids of my age at a junior 
high school. Simultaneously, I shall teach students of her age 
higher mathematics at Michigan State University.” 


Although the affidavit on To Tell The Truth had presented 
our story correctly, the press continued to distort it, Of the many 
misconceptions printed, I most resented the ones which portrayed 
meas a cruel, strict father. Instead of being a rigid disciplinarian, 
I was extremely permissive. As a child she had on several occasions 
hurt me in anger and once she destroyed some of our furniture. 
On another occasion, she intentionally broke three windows in 
our house, I had them repaired without a comment. 


‘One evening in May, 1968, while Edith was at Florida Atlantic, 
I received a telephone call from a radio station in San Francisco. 
The caller requested an interview with me, explaining that an 
UPI release about Edith’s scholastic triumphs had appeared in the 
Chronicle that morning. He said the story had created a great deal 
of interest, resulting in many calls to the station. Reluctantly I 
agreed. When we were on the air, he introduced me as Edith’s 
“Demanding Dad” from the article. As it was reported in the 
story, “He based his training on four things: discipline, diligence, 
motivation, and speed.” Then he continued, “The residents of the 
Bay area are shocked by your cruel methods employed on a baby. 
Is it possible that incarceration in concentration camps has so 
dehumanized you?” David, who was on the extension line re- 
marked sarcastically, “My Dad’s cruelty prompted him to become 
a vegetarian.” 

Once I received a call from an Associated Press Editor in New 
York. “Mr. Stem, to separate the facts from fiction, I would 
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like to send one of my most gifted reporters, for an interview 
with Edith and your family. I know you are annoyed by the 
inaccuracies and exaggerations about your daughter, my man 
will do an in-depth penetrating story to set the record straight.” 

“Ill do my best to arrange it. Give me a few days to get 
Edith’s consent.” 


“He'll be there in four days.” 


The next four days were devoted to bargaining and persua- 
sion, “Edith, darling, this man is a famous reporter. He won't 
be tempted ‘toward melodrama. I think that a true picture of 
you will emerge from this interview.” 

“Dad, I don’t care. Having read all the lies printed about me, 
I really don’t care what the world thinks about me. The answer 
is ‘no”” 

I called the editor back and advised him that I was unable to 
arrange the interview. “Mr. Stem,” he replied, my reporter is a 
charming fellow. He will reach her somehow.” 


“Fine, but do it at your own risk.” 


In May of 1968, the newspaperman called from the airport and 
asked me to meet him that moming at Florida Atlantic, 


“Don’t underestimate Edith,” I told him. “She's tough.” 

At first we could not find Edith, but finally I saw her strollin, 
with a young man. “Edith, meet my friend,” I introduc 
the journalist. 

She politely greeted him. “How do you do, sir.” 

“Where can we talk?” 

“Right here. Let’s sit on the grass,” replied Edith. 


‘The accompanying camera man was out of sight. The reporter 
was charming. But nothing could persuade her. “I really don't 
care for publicity.” 


“Edith, these people spent a lot of money to send this gentle- 
man here.” 

“] have made my views clear. I refuse to be cajoled or bribed.” 
The reporter, who most likely had learned from the numerous 
press accounts about Edith’s admiration for the Star Trek tele- 
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vision series, cleverly told her, “Young lady, you are as stubborn 
as Spock in the last Star Trek episode.” 


That excited her. “So you are a Star Trek fan too.” 
“Yes, I am.” 


She smiled at him. “One who watches Star Trek cannot be 
altogether bad.” 


After that the reporter had no difficulty. We spent a delight- 
ful day together, ending with a dinner at one of the best res- 
taurants in Boca Raton. There we met Edith’s mathematics 
professor. Knowing that Edith avoided such places, he remarked, 
“This is the last place on earth I would expect to find you.” 


“It is with the compliments of the fourth branch of govern- 
ment, the all mighty press, that I, a little pauper, can be found 
here.” 


“So you finally granted an interview.” 
“How can one deny a Star Trek fan?” 


While eating in fancy restaurants was a rare event for Edith, 
she could frequently be found in establishments offering more 
modest cuisines, Once when I was visiting her, she suggested 
that we go out to eat, “Dad, I know a place where you can ob- 
tain all the fish you can eat for a dollar nineteen.” 


While as a vegetarian, I was not particularly impressed, I 
replied, “Fine, Let’s go.” 

A friend of hers joined us. As I watched Edith devouring ad- 
ditional portions of fish, again and again, I couldn’t help but 
wonder if her food absorption wasn’t greater than her intelleo- 
tual capacity. Reading my thoughts, she whispered, “Food in 
the university cafetena is so lousy. We eat here every Wed- 
nesday.” 

“ wonder how long the poor guy will remain in business.” 


“Don’t worry, Dad. This is his contribution to better educa- 
tion. Besides, he has six other days to heal his wounds, for this 
deal is offered only on Wednesdays.” 

Edith completed her Bachelor of Arts degree in August 1968. 
Simce the graduation exercises had been held earlier, she was 
scheduled to attend the ceremonies the following year. How- 
ever, she objected to attending exercises under any circum- 
stances. Further she had decided to attend graduate school at 
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‘Michigan State University—a distance of 1/00 miles— which 
made it unlikely that she would retum for the graduation. 


Branding such ceremonies as “empty symbolism,” she ada- 
mantly stated, “I will not parade down the aisle wearing grotesque 
attire in a circuslike parade.” 

“But Edith,” I argued, “this is sort of a milestone signifying 
a major educational attainment. Your mother and I would be 
proud and happy if you were to attend it.” 


“Dad, I plan to pursue my education, You seem to over 
estimate my degree, I have earned it, as you know, effortlessly. 
It is not much of an achievement. Since when do you, a pro- 
baie of non-conformity, subscribe to this middle class philos- 

2” 


Edith was of course right and there was no point in arguing 
with her. Graduation exercises, or formalities of any nature for 
that matter, meant very little to me and Edith knew it. There 
was no sense in pretending. I simply wanted to co-operate with 
the university which had been so kind to Edith. Not long before, 
the registrar had confided to me over lunch that while other 
colleges suffered from a lack of facilities, FAU’s greatest prob- 
lem was a lack of applicants. When I had difficulty believing 
it, he explained that because it was a new and not well known 
state university, rather distant from population centers, students 
were not familiar with it. Further, FAU is the only university in 
the state system that by design did not have freshmen and sopho- 
more classes, Hence, the university had only 3700 students in 
facilities capable of handling 10,000 to 12,000. 


I had a great deal of affection for Florida Atlantic University 
which, in my judgment, has an excellent faculty—many of whom 
are my friends. The school had been very helpful to Edith and 
its president, had secured a generous scholarship grant for her. 
“Don’t ask any questions about where it comes from,” I was told 
when I inquired about the source. Since the registrar had also told 
me that the publicity associated with Edith’s attendance at the 
school had been an asset to them (they had received several 
hundred letters from everywhere in this country and abroad as a 
result), 1 was determined to arrange publicity so that the school 
would further benefit from her graduation. When I failed to 
persuade Edith to attend the ceremonies, I made other arrange- 
ments. 


Shortly thereafter, and not so coincidentally, the wire services 
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pestered me over the telephone. “What about Edith? When 
will she graduate?” I explained that she had already graduated. 
“When will the exercises be held?” they asked. “We would 
like to take some pictures and arrange an interview.” 


A decision was soon reached. Edith would have a private 
graduation ceremony in the office of the president with only a 
few selected guests present. The news was “discreetly” released 
to UPI. 


Edith was outraged. “I will not attend this circus! I refuse 
to wear the garb] Someday I will donate a scholarship to a de- 
serving student in appreciation for the generous grant given me, 
rather than parade for the press. Please, Dad, I like this school 
and its faculty, but don’t force this ceremony on me.” 


Finally, after much persuation, she capitulated. “Well Dad, 
it is obvious that I have no choice but to go, however, I refuse 
to wear the cap and gown.” 


At the scheduled time, David, Edith, and I went in to the 
office of the president, Bella was unable to attend the ceremony 
‘because of illness. Selected school officials, a student photog- 
rapher, and a wire service reporter were there also. Edith finally 
consented to put on the gown of the dean of faculty who always 
kept it handy in his office. 


After the graduation formalities were over, she was warmly 
congratulated. When Edith posed piesa for pictures, the 
president asked David, “What about you? en will you go to 
college?” 

“Tt would be presumptuous on my part to make a definite 


commitment, but I am confident that I shall surpass my sister by 
entering college at an earlier age,” replied the seven-year-old boy. 


The UPI reporter, disbelieving his ears, began to ask David 
questions, David’s answers were well chosen while he displayed 
remarkable articulation. 


“He's a genius. Two geniuses in one family. Please repeat for 
me the statement you made to the President.” 


David obliged him by repeating the statement word for word. 
A day or two later the American and world press reported the 
graduation ceremony and quoted David's statement verbatim. 
Screaming headlines proclaimed a “Second Genius in the Family.” 
Thus David stole the show. Edith was at home “recovering from 
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the smilingly rem: Pointing to the many newspaper accounts, she 

“We pride as being the country of 
crest transition. David, with my blessing, will be reigning 
now.” 


CHAPTER 13 
Fifteen-Year-Old Professor 


At last the hoped for and dreaded day arrived. Edith was to 
leave for Michigan State University to begin her graduate studies 
in mathematics and to assume her role as a university instructor 
—the youngest in history. Waiting for this day had been trying for 
all of us. Many thoughts crossed my mind during the long, sleep- 
less nights. 

Will she succeed? How can I permit a fifteen-year-old girl to 
leave her parents for such a long journey? How will she be able to 
conduct university classes? She is still a child. Will her youthful- 
ness interfere with her duties? Will the older students respect her? 
How will she adapt herself to the cold climate? Her wardrobe is so 
skimpy, Won't she be cold? 


In my mind rang the warming of the New York physician who 
had prescribed penicillin for the rest of her life. Had I been wrong 
in overriding him? He had said to keep her warm at all times and 
suggested that we relocate to a warm climate to help prevent a 
recurrence of rheumatic fever. Won’t the transition now from a 
warm. to a cold climate cause her trouble? 


How will she be able to manage her budget? She is only taking 
seventy-five dollars with her. 


Perhaps the prophets of doom were right. Perhaps she will fall 
flat on her face. This could be catastrophic to her. 


Bella, who was delighted by Edith’s remarkable success in col- 
lege, chose to be silent, but her eyes betrayed a deep maternal fear. 
I knew she was having the same doubts. 


“Daddy, don’t be worried; you have given me self-reliance, 
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broadened my cultural horizons, and introduced me to values 
which I shall always treasure. Have no fear. I'll pass this test too 
with flying colors. It is you I am worried about. You are 60 
engrossed in my progress. Believe me, in spite of the distance, I 
shall always be at your side, Remember, you have David to work 
with.” 


“Edith, I have not said one word to suggest apprehension. | 
have full faith in you.” 


“Let’s be frank. Verbal communication is superfluous for us. I 
can easily sense your concern.” 


To reassure myself, I thought of the many steps I had taken 
to advance her education, to prepare her for this day. Fifteen 
years had elapsed since I had told the nurses at the hospital 
that she was destined to be a genius, and now she had exceeded 
my most ambitious expectations. Why should she fail now? But 
since parents are destined to worry, there was no way I could lift 
this burden from my heart. 


“Edith, I shall always be as near as the lepine: If sayin. 
goes wrong, simply lift the receiver or come home at once. 
member, most youngsters of your age are just entering high pees 
They have no responsibilities. 


Bella was in tears, hugging Edith and unable to speak. As the 
plane carrying my beloved child disappeared into the sky, I felt 
that a part of me had died. I couldn’t help feeling that my life had 
suddenly become empty, for not only was Edith my daughter 
and dearest companion, but I also realized that I had perhaps 
egotistically tried to fulfill myself through her accomplishments, 
a sin of which most parents are guilty to some extent. 


As we drove home from the airport, Bella reminded me, “We 
still have David. Please restrain yourself from your genius making 
so that he remains with us longer.” 


‘The press was determined to cover Edith’s story at Michigan 
State. Before her departure, reporters called her long distance to 
plead for interviews when she arrived in Lansing. She reluctantly 
agreed. 

Shortly after her arrival, The Detroit Free Press ran a story which 
said in part: 

“\.. are you, as some educators claim, the ‘victim’ of your 
father’s concepts of ‘total educational submersion’? 
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“Now you are really away from home for the first time and 
you've caught a cold and you worry a bit about whether you'll be 
able to draw a straight line on the board if you have to teach 
freshman algebra. 


“Will you sink or swim? 

“Right now, you seem to be paddling right along.” 

Worried, we called her. 

“How are you doing, sweetheart?” 

“Just fine, Dad.” 

“We read the story in the Free Press with apprehension.” 
“The exaggeration is in the best tradition of journalism, Dad.” 


Edith embarked on her career as a college instructor without 
fear. On the day of her first class, she confidently went to her 
room. One glance at the students convinced them that she meant 
business. Her youth was neither an asset nor a liability, since her 
deportment was consistent with her duties. 


She blended into the huge university without fanfare, enjoying 
the comfort of relative anonymity. All requests for interviews had 
to be, by her own decision, cleared with the chairman of the 
mathematics department who seldom granted them. While her 
phone was unlisted, Edith’s social life was full and rich. She at- 
tended concerts, availed herself of campus cultural activities, had 
many friends of both sexes, and successfully pursued her work in 
her dual capacity of instructor and graduate student. 


At Christmas vacation after her first fall there, I asked her how 
it felt to make a debut as a college instructor at her age. 


“Well Daddy, at first I was kind of scared. Then in the privacy 
of my room, I calmly and objectively assessed the situation. I con- 
cluded I possess the knowledge and the students are here to learn. 
Age differences or other considerations are totally irrelevant. I 
simply entered the class in a business-like manner, at ease, and 
‘began my lecture.” 


“Have you encountered any problems at all related to your 
age?” 


“Really nothing of consequence. A few of my students peti- 
tioned me to improve their grades, but soon realized how firm I 


was. 
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One day, following my lecture at an university, I was delighted 
to meet a transfer student from Michigan State University. 


“Have you taken math at MSU?” 

“Yes, E did.” 

“Who was your instructor?” 

‘The student mentioned a name which I have forgotten. 


“Well I know a young lady who is teaching mathematics there. 
Her name is Edith Stem. No relative of mine,” I quickly added. 


“Qh yes, she’s a tough cooky. My friend took her classes. 
Brother, is she demanding. No wonder her name is Stern.” 


“Is she really as young as the press reported?” 


“Most likely not. How could a sixteen-year-old child reach such 
a level?” he answered. 


“Well I guess you are right. The press cannot be trusted,” 


Once when she came home to visit, I asked Edith if she would 
like to meet with some of her former school friends. “Frankly, no. 
‘What do I have in common with them? Also meeting them 
would be embarrassing since some have just graduated from high 
school.” Nevertheless, she inquired, “How are Michael, and 
Mary? Did Leon secure a scholarship? Do you know where 
Arnold moved to?” 


The only childhood friend whom she has and meets occasionally 
when she comes home is Mark, who is Edith’s age and who 
attended two grades with her. As I recall he was as bright, or 
brighter than she when they were in the second grade together. 
I worked with both of them during our field trips and found 
Mark no less receptive than Edith; in fact, in many instances his 
interest in the sciences impressed me very favorably. She was close 
to him when they were children, but the friendship ended when 
we moved to Indiana. After we returned to Florida they would 
occasionally meet. When she graduated from Florida Atlantic he 
was still in the tenth grade, although as an outstanding student 
attending honor classes. When meeting Mark, Edith nostalgically 
reminisces about the bygone days, but truthfully, they have little 
in common. When I suggested that we invite him to her gradu- 
ation at Miami-Dade Junior College, she consented, but added, 
“Dad, the boy is so very young.” 

At Michigan State, Edith has many friends and she loves them. 
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Some of them are single, others are marned; some are exotic and 
others are regular American kids. Her friends include a Catholic 
priest, a nun, and several foreign exchange students—whose lan- 
guage and customs fascinate her. She once shared a suite with a 
Chinese girl from Taiwan who now is a biology professor and 
who has invited Edith to Taiwan to visit her, Her other room- 
mate was a black girl from Alabama and earlier, other white 
American girls. One of her friends is a young man who had to 
interrupt his work on his doctorate when his wife became 
unexpectedly pregnant; he took 2 job in a small college in 
Michigan. Edith likes them both and frequently visits them 
on weekends. She shares her faculty office at Michigan with seven 
other instructors where they have a ball playing practical jokes on 
each other and celebrate the completion of a term with a bottle of 
champagne. 


In many ways Edith is a typical member of her generation, Like 
other people her age, she is fun loving. She will laugh her head off 
at movies such as Twelve Chairs, clown playing baseball during 
a faculty picnic, and giggle carefreely reading Mad Magazine or a 
Playboy book of jokes. She loves exotic foods, sternly scolds a 
friend for not returning her science fiction books, unashamed]; 
sheds a tear reading Love Story, cheerfully plays in the snow with 
her fellow graduate students, and exchanges salty jokes. On 
weekends, she may visit with friends on their Ohio farm and then 
Tide all night on a bus back to Michigan. 


Edith’s clothing is very simple. In regards to dress, she points 
out that there are two considerations, aesthetics and the utilitarian 
aspects. So she buys inexpensive dresses, disregarding the fashion 
trends. “I shall not let anyone dictate to me what to wear,” she 
declares. “These are the advantages of being a homo sapiens.” 


Once I attempted to discard her worn out sandals. She fiercely 
yelled, “Don’t do it. I'm attached to my sandals.” I protested 
that she had wom them for the past three years and that 
they looked atrocious. “I don’t give a damn what others think,” 
she shouted. “I love and wear them to my classes.” 


In her somewhat Spartan upbringing, Edith learned self-discip- 
line and to subordinate emotions to logic, the basic ingredient of 
scientific objectivity. When pursuing a worthy objective, she has 
a singleminded dedication. She rejects comfort, expediency, or 
complacency. As to the power of mind over matter, she practices 
it so effectively that when she broke her foot, she did not seek 
medical attention until the next day, after prodding by friends. 
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‘When I found out about it, | asked Edith how she could neglect 
such an injury. “Well, I had very little pain. Besides I had exams 
to study for.” The doctor, however, did not agree with her; in his 
opinion, she must have had a great deal of pain. 


Similarly, Edith’s dentist was astonished over the way she en- 

lured the pain caused by a mouthful of cavities. Edith claimed 
that she had no pain or discomfort, to which the dentist replied, 
“Tmpossible.” 


During the summer of 1969, Edith spent her vacation at 
home. In order to supplement her income she accepted a posi- 
tion with IBM. The Miami News reported in a headline, “IBM 
gets smart—hires human computer Edith.” The story began 
with “That mechanical genius of the computers, IBM, is about 
to come eyeball to eyeball with its human counterpart, 16-year- 
old Edith Stern, The result may well be a standoff. At the very 
least, it will set the machine pulsating,” 


In order to comply with the law, Edith, a minor, had to 
obtain working papers from the local Board of Education, in 
order to render services as a scientist. To porary this was a magnifi- 
cent triumph over the sickening mediocrit 


Edith is a seasoned traveler. As a moze she obtains a fifty 
percent discount on her flights on a standby basis, Once, en 
route home from Michigan, she was bumped off in Cleveland 
where she spent a day and a half in the airport reading books, 
totally oblivious of the passing time. Finally, I called the airport 
and secured a seat for her, 


“Tt really was comfortable, The airport is well heated. I had 
the opportunity to read without interference. There were many 
students at the counter, most of them trying to get home for 
Christmas. I felt they should have the priority. After all I am 
Jewish.” 

“But how about your parents worrying to death?” 


“What was there to worry about? You knew the plane arrived 
safely in Cleveland.” 


“Couldn't you call us?” “I was reading and simply forgot,” 
apologetically remarked Edith. 

On another occasion, although suffering from chickenpox, she 
decided not to postpone her trip home. In spite of the rash 


on her face she was able to enter the plane. Then she spent 
almost the whole trip in the rest room in order to protect the 
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passengers from the disease. Some women attempting to enter 
the comfort room became alarmed since it was constantly oc- 
cupied, Finally, they summoned a stewardess who broke in. She 
screamed when she saw Edith whose face and arms were covered 
with a bright red rash. The stewardess led her to a seat while the 
whole aisle was deserted. 


1 was at the airport waiting for her arrival. Since 1 had been 
unable to persuade her to enter a hospital in Michigan, I had 
arranged a room for her in a Miami Beach hospital. 


“T shall not go to a hospital. Take me home.” 
“But you are sick and contageous.” 
“Dad, | am awful homesick. Put me in isolation at home.” 


Soon David caught it. They had a fine time convalescing 
together. 

‘When she comes home from Michigan, Edith enjoys frolick- 
ing with her family. During our frequent trips to the beach, our 
favorite retreat is a lifeguard’s elevated stool. We climb into it 
in the evening, deeply inhaling the fresh air, while gazing into 
the blue Atlantic. Edith explains to David “the mysteries of 
nature” and he in turn lectures her on marine life, a subject 
on which he has become somewhat of an expert. Like many 
other teenagers, Edith likes to swim far from the shore. When 
I call to her to come back she flashes me a peace sign and yells, 
“Tam safe. I swim well.” 


At home, Edith, like other sisters, teases her brother, and 
sometimes it climaxes in a good natured fight. On other oc- 
casions, she may challenge him to a bicycle race around the lake, 
often beating him. She can cleverly con him in a game of 
Monopoly, but she invariably loses to him in chess. 


Upon her return home, she immediately removes her many 
awards and diplomas from the wall—to the chagrin of her 
parents, She once attempted to destroy her honorary diploma 
from North Miami High School, “Apparently the Board of Edu- 
cation feels guilty for the indignities to which we were subjected 
when you fought for my release from junior high school. Thus, to 
appease us, they awarded me this honorary diploma. What a 
farce, What stupidity.” 


As always, Edith remains an avid reader. Her first trip while 
on vacation is to the book store in search for “gems.” Her library 
is catalogued and entrusted to David's loving care while she is in 
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school. Of course she loves music and has two collections of fine 
classical records, one at home and the other in Michigan, During 
one summer, she left her stereo, records, and some books with a 
girl friend in Michigan, The girl was evicted and Edith’s priceless 
possessions disappeared. She never recovered her things and was 
bitter about it. 


During her visits, she likes to tease me, Once she said, “Dad, 
I will give you two days to define topology intelligently.” Topology 
is one of her specialties. 


“ T cannot even comprehend what it is. The nearest I can 
come to it is topography.” I know practically nothing about 
mathematics. 


“Very funny,” Edith responded. 


“This is really the truth. Had you studied medicine, law, 
sociology, psychology, or almost any other field, I could at least 
follow your progress. But, of all the subjects you had to choose 
theoretical mathematics so as to deliberately keep me out.” 


“One must conquer the unconquerable, otherwise there would 
be no challenge. Remember, a teacher once told me that I 
would never master mathematics. This was a challenge. It was 
also important for me to cut the umbilical cord from you. Other- 
wise, perhaps I would be studying medicine today. Anyway I 
might try for an M.D. after I obtain my Ph.D. in math.” 


Edith is quite interested in world affairs and her dedication to 
the ideals of social justice are deeply ingrained. She is opposed 
to war and violence and passionately campaigned for Eugene 
McCarthy in the 1968 presidential primaries. In fact, she utilized 
her press interviews and TV appearances to promote him. 


Once during a radio appearance Edith was asked to comment on 
the Middle East crisis. “As 2 Jew, I'm in sympathy and in full 
accord with the heroic struggle of Israel to stay alive in the face 
of formidable adversaries dedicated to her destruction. But I'm 
also fully cognizant of the plight of Arab refugees who are so 
mercilessly being exploited by the Arab states. Thus any settle- 
ment in the Middle East will have to provide financial means 
to compensate these unfortunate ones.” 


The interviewer, who was pro-Israel, interrupted, “Isn't it true 
that the Arab states have persecuted the Jewish inhabitants, 
confiscated their wealth, and forced them to flee for their lives?” 
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“That might be so, but in my judgment two wrongs do not 
constitute 2 right, no more than the North Vietnamese cruelties 
justify My Lai.” 

Edith can also have a good time pursuing causes. One day 
she called home from Michigan and since she sounded hoarse, 
I asked her if she had a cold. “No Dad,” she replied, “I just 
returned from the state capital. We were demonstrating for the 
liberalization of abortion laws. It is a good cause and a lot of fun 
to scream and to clear one’s lungs out on a chilly spring day.” 


“I can hear some giggling in your room. Who's there with 
you?” 


“It is Sister Anna. She just arrived from the convent to receive 
her Ph.D. She will sleep over with me.” 

“Does she approve of your views on abortion?” 

“Of course,” Edith said. “She's liberal.” 

Religion plays an important part in her Ifie, but it is religion 
based on intellectual perception, not emotional ritualism, Man 
can only love and serve God through his relationship to other 
human beings. There is no way to appease God through prayer 
or supplication. Religion must be militant. Social justice is what 
counts, God’s battles are to be fought in Mississippi rather than 
in orate temples and cathedrals, The rest is deception and self- 
perpetuation for the sake of comfort and pleasure. 


Edith likes to quote the philosopher, Martin Buber: 

The annihilation of six million Jews is a great tragedy, 
but even greater is the fact that the whole Christian world 
stood by indifferent while this unparalleled act of genocide 
was perpetrated. 

An interviewer once asked, “Edith, what are the altematives?” 


“Struggle, involvement, purpose in life, establishment of ethical 
values.” 


“Did you say restoration or establishment of moral values?” 


“T was unequivocal. I said establishment of moral values. Man- 
kind has been always decadent as far as one can trace human 
history. However in an age of military and scientific sophistica- 
tion, it becomes a matter of life or death. We shall eam to live 
together or perish.” Edith had made the same statement when 
she was five years old. 
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In 1970 Edith was awarded her master's degree in theoretic 
mathematics from MSU. That summer she worked at Eastern 
Airlines in the computer department to replenish her depleted 
funds. Once I visited her at Eastern headquarters, She met me at 
the security booth, obtained a pass for me, and then lead me 
through a labyrinth of halls into her spacious office. On her desk 
were a few pieces of paper and a pencil. She casually scribbled 
some notes and I asked her if that was all that she did. “Indeed,” 
she replied, “there is not much challenge here. I’m simply relaxing 
in boredom. I really don't know why they pay me so much money.” 


Later, I spoke to the manager of the computer science division, 
who assured me that Edith provided a very complex service to the 
company, and as a temporarily employed scientist she was 
greatly underpaid. “I wish you could persuade her to accept a 
steady position. Her income would double and she and her family 
would obtain flight privileges. Then she could take a leave of 
absence and continue her studies.” I told him that she would 
never interrupt her studies, Then I asked how she related to her co- 
workers, all of whom were much older. “Quite well. No problems 
at all. They are all fond of her.” Before she returned to Michigan, 
the division gave her a send off party. 


Edith, who has fulfilled at eighteen almost all requirements lead- 
ing to a Ph.D. in theoretical mathematics, could have had her 
doctorate earlier if she had obtained a fellowship which would 
have enabled her to take more courses. This, however, she 
adamantly refuses to do, to the chagrin of her family. 

“T regard a grant as totally unethical, inasmuch as the recipient 
renders no service in return for the money.” Then she adds in a 
he pensive mood, “Besides, teaching gives me such great satis- 

ction.” 


‘There are critics still fixed in their prejudices who argue that I 
have victimized Edith with my educational program. While they 
are willing to admit that she is academically superior, they believe 
that since her intellect has been developed, she must be deficient 
in some other aspect such as personality, emotional maturity, or 
social relationships. They find it difficult to accept that she is a 
well-rounded, happy person. 

It is true that Edith possesses an insatiable desire for learning 
which I hope will not end with the attainment of her Ph.D. 
Similarly, she adheres to high standards of ethics and personal 
integrity and has a passionate commitment to the ideals of social 
justice. 
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But it is also true that she is always cheerful. She once said, “1 
really haye not found anyone as happy as I am. I attain effortlessly 
all the goals which I have set for myself.” 


Her emotional stability is remarkable, She easily and readily 
adapts to any environment whether it is the university, IBM, or 
Eastern Airlines. To the best of my knowledge Edith has never 
resorted to drugs and she suffers from no frustrations. At Michigan 
State, she abruptly stopped smoking when told her lungs were 
congested. 


A psychology professor once asked me about her sex life. I 
replied, “I really don’t know about it, No parent of an unmarried 
daughter can ask such a question unless she chooses to discuss it. 
Tf she is promiscuous, she becomes pregnant and it becomes 
obvious. None of this is true in Edith’s case.” 


I have been accused of casting her in my own mold. While we 
share many common values, we certainly do not have an identity 
of views. She has chosen a field of study which is so remote from 
my own that I do not understand the nature of her research. 


She successfully relates to others as witnessed by meaningful 
social ties. Her roommates have always respected her highly, and 
Edith is quite successful as a teacher. She is deeply attached to her 
parents and her brother. When we had a financial crisis, she en- 
listed the aid of a co-signer and borrowed a thousand dollars for ns 
from the university credit union. 

In spite of frequent predictions to the contrary by educators, 
Edith, a product of the Total Educational Submersion method, is 
a cheerful and well functioning, happy individual. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Do We Really Care to Improve 
Education 


My work with David and Edith has been in many ways the 
antithesis of what they encountered in school. I worked with them 
on individual levels, guiding, probing, urging them on to new 
heights, From their early infancy, I Sees the importance and 
significance of education and knowledge. When they had ques- 
tions, I helped them find answers; when they were interested in 
something, I helped them to explore it. I fear that if I had been 
indoctrinated in a teachers’ college their accomplishments would 
have been quite meager. Fortunately, I was free from the inhi- 
bitions and dogmas which flourish in the schools and often retard, 
rather than promote, the educational process. It is against this 
background that I sincerely hope that my children’s experiences 
and achievements will become a significant aspect of the educa- 
tional debate in this country. 

‘One cannot deny that our educational system at best fails to 
meet the challenges of our dynamic, industrial society. The failure 
appears to be even greater for the exciting promises of tomorrow. 
In our affluent society teaching this very noble profession, is finan- 
cially unrewarding and often commands very little status or respect. 
In many cases, teacher education attracts the least promising appli- 
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cants, frequently including those who have failed to meet the 
higher standards of admission required by the other colleges and 
branches of the universities. Talented young men and women, with 
the exception of some very dedicated ones, prefer other professions 
where social prestige, remuneration, and the opportunity for 
advancement are much higher. In teacher colleges, the students 
are taught methodology often to the detriment of subject matter. 
Thus, we frequently end up with teachers who have very little 
knowledge in the content area which they are supposed to teach. 


Many schools are overcrowded with thirty to forty students per 
teacher. In some places, school discipline is totally lacking. Quite 
often teaching requires an act of personal courage in the face of 
physical danger. The school curriculum is frequently out of date 
and, as a result, out of step with the requirements of an industrial 
society. Athletic activities usually obtain more recognition and a 
lager share of the appropriation than academic ones. Parental 
involvement through the P.T.A. is superficial with a strong empha- 
sis on trivia, parties, outings, and parades. 


Boards of education, under whose direct jurisdiction the 
schools are placed, are often comprised of poorly educated, but 
influential people who at times retard the school’s progress rather 
than help it. The nearly pathological fear of federal intervention 
has repeatedly hampered much needed financial assistance, while 
many communities, in their short-sighted desire to prevent greater 
taxation, defeat bond issues, needed to aid education. 


It would seem that a prime goal of American education is to 
preserve the status quo, yet such preservation is the greatest deter- 
Tent to our progress. Many school administrators at all levels frown 
upon innovation, which they feel challenges their competence, 
compels them to adapt themselves to a new set of circumstances, 
and thus undermines their security. The bastion of this opposition 
is centered in the teachers’ colleges whose very survival would be 
Placed in jeopardy if the anachronistic and inefficient curriculum 
and methodology were discarded. 


Where improvements and innovations do take place, it is often 
in ways which miss the main point of the problem in education. 
It is analogous to organized religion which in searching for magni- 
tude and splendor, builds elaborate temples and cathedrals, losing 
sight of the central theme—God, himself. Similarly, our schools 
have grown in size and complexity while the quality of education 
has declined rapidly. The ancient Talmudic sages maintained, and 
justly so, that, “The only thing that counts in education is the 
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desire to learn and the dedication and competence of the teacher.” 
‘Thus, Edith and David's education at home was not with fancy 
gadgets and expensive instructional aids; rather their school was 
the world. Everyday objects and events provided the basis for 
exciting leaming experiences, the key being a successful use of the 
sights and sounds which surrounded them. The schools, however, 
often act as though one more gadget or one more teaching aid will 
provide satisfactory substitutes for the desire to leam and the 
quality of the teacher. 


‘What can we as parents and citizens do to improve education? 
As parents we can broaden our children’s cultural horizons, intro- 
duce them to research, debate with them, discuss the events 
of the day, and in general set a worthy example. This will 
require that we spend time with them in intellectual activities, 
working to develop their brains as they develop their muscles. 
Remember that no more than ten to fifteen percent of the intel- 
lectual capacity of the human brain is being developed—the rest 
is literally being wasted. It would be beneficial also to curb their 
habitual and often indiscriminate television viewing—particularly 
since so much of television programming is worthless trivia, often 
glorifying crime. Of course, curbing television viewing may require 
parents to overcome their own addiction to T.V. 

As citizens, we can insist that the establishment improve educa- 
tion, I urge everyone to insist on quality education which is 
responsible to the needs and intellectual growth of the child. Since 
the people pay for the schools, they have every right to demand 
that the schools do an excellent job, that the schools should be 
accountable just as a business is. However, I have been waging such 
a fight for many years with a striking lack of success. As reported 
in previous chapters, I have lectured across the nation and in 
Europe, made statements to the press, discussed education with 
local, state, and national educational administrators, and sought 
to secure funds to demonstrate how education can be improved, 
bat all my efforts have been in vain, meeting eloquent silence at 


My last such effort began in the fall of 1970 when, as I was 
casually glancing through the pages of the Miami Herald, an un- 
‘usual notice attracted my attention. The Florida Senate Commit- 
tee on Primary and Secondary Education was scheduled to conduct 
a public hearing aimed at the “improvement of the quality of 
education.” Although my numerous proposals for changes in the 
school curriculum and methodology which had been directed to 
the State Department of Education and the various boards of edu- 
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cation had been totally ignored in the past, I felt it was my duty 
again to expose the inadequacies of public education and to 
Propose changes based upon my successfully tested methods. 


The climate in Florida seemed better for change than ever 
before. In particular, I was gratified by the changes which had 
occurred in the political situation in the state. A young, dynamic 
governor had just been elected and his proposed sweeping fiscal 
reforms impressed me. Further, an influx of youthful, energetic, 
and generally well-educated people was now in both houses of 
the state legislature and even a few such young people had secured 
seats in the cabinet. I hoped that these changes heralded a new era 
for Florida's outdated school system. 


The cold, if not outright hostile, treatment given to me by the 
assistant school superintendent when I inquired about the details 
of the hearing did not dampen my enthusiasm. As one who had 
acquired the distinction of being a resented person by the school 
establishment, I was fully aware that my presence at the hearing 
would be less than welcome. 


The day of the hearing arrived and the meeting was called 
to order. Soon it became pxperatt that the speakers at the 
hearing were preoccupied with concems other than the quality 
of education. In spite of the obvious failures of the public school 
system, failures which place the very survival of society in joo 
ardy, not one speaker addressed himself to the issue at hand. 
though totally oblivious of the crisis and the purpose of the 
hearing, the speakers could have been talking at a General Motors 
and United Auto Workers contract bargaining session or at a city 
commission meeting dealing with garbage disposal. One speaker, 
representing a teacher's union, requested collective bargaining 
rights. Another, on behalf of a rival union, demanded equal 
representation. An official spoke about pension funds. 


Finally, I took the floor. “Gentlemen, I hope that you share 
my shock. These hearings were meant to deal with the improve- 
ment of education at a time of crisis, yet none of the speakers who 
have appeared here, people who have one hand in the tax- 
payers’ pocket, have addressed themselves to the issue at hand. 
‘These are the very people whose lack of competence contributes 
to the failures of our school system and whose income is derived 
from school taxes. 


“Tt is indeed tragic that I, of all the speakers, the only one 
who never sought 2 penny for my efforts, address myself to the 
issue and submit proposals for a dynamic school system based 
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on a successfully tested educational method. As legislators, 
parents, and taxpayers, I hope that you will in your wisdom sup- 
port and implement my proposals. I stand ready to serve you 
in any capacity.” 


‘When the hearings were over, one of the senators approached 
me, “Don’t think that we turn 2 deaf ear to you. We visit schools 
and we are aware of their crisis, and above all we are determined 
to meet it. I for one, am interested in your proposals. Let’s get 
together.” 


I was in a joyful mood as my tiny Volkswagen sped along at 
the maximum speed limit on my way to see the senator. Perhaps 
now, I felt, after years of bitter struggle, my long cherished 
dream will be fulfilled. Times are changing; the torch is pass- 
ing from the old worn out generation to the young impatient 
one. Cliches are making way for new concepts and ideas. 


Just a week before, I had been warmly received at Nova Uni- 
versity, a new, dynamic graduate school in Broward County. 
After my lecture to the Behavioral Science faculty and graduate 
students, my host, Dr. John Flynn, asked how many of the 
people present would entrust their children to me, Almost every- 
one raised a hand. This, I felt, was not merely courtesy, but 
rather an emphatic vote of confidence. Further, there was 
no bitter opposition on the part of the professional educators 
as I had been accustomed to encounter at many universities. 
Thus, I was hopeful that Nova would be willing to cooperate 
with me in demonstrating my educational methods. 


The meeting with the senator was very cordial and informative. 
He kindly assured me that my proposals were sound and ad- 
vised me that there would be $1,200,000 available that year 
for research and development in education in Florida. He 
said that in his judgment, no project had more merit than the 
demonstration school which I had proposed. I explained to him 
my frustrations with the school administrators in the state, that 
1 was convinced that the State Department of Education was 
determined to preserve the status quo at any price, and that it 
would make every effort to kill my proposal. In their judgment, I 
said there is nothing wrong with the school system. The senator 
however, felt that times had changed and that the people were 
no longer tolerating complacency and incompetence. Encouraged, 
I thanked him and departed. 


As I expected, Dr. Flynn, on behalf of Nova University, con- 
sented to undertake the scientific evaluation and to provide 
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assistance in the implementation of my proposed school. Similar- 
ly, the administrator of the Nova public school complex ad- 
jacent to Nova University, expressed his delight in my program 
and offered to house my school. Shortly afterwards, 1 sent a 
proposal to the State Department of Education, 


Weeks went by and I did not receive even so much as an 
acknowledgement of my proposals. Finally, an UPI story head- 
lined, ‘Plan to Rate Pupil Learning Called OK for 19th Century,” 
reported on the disposition of $1,200,000. It had been designated 
for research and development. The money was to be used to 
measure how well students learn. In the article, the Chairman of 
the House Appropriations Committee was quoted, “They are 
archaic in their view. Eight percent of the things they are 
measuring are not how well somebody learns, but things like how 
many teachers per student, how many square feet, toilet facilities.” 


In my judgment, this perfidious act bordered on criminal con- 
spiracy. Unable to restrain my indignation, I called the State 
Department of Education and after a frustrated search for the 
superintendent, a bureaucrat picked up the receiver. “Whatever 
happened to my proposals for a demonstration school?” I inquired, 


“They were unanimously rejected," the official replied non- 
chalantly. 


“On what grounds?” 


“at was felt that they would destroy the moral fiber of our 
youth.” 


“You can't be serious?” 


“Indeed 1 am. But more importantly, we are quite pleased 
with the high standards of public education in Florida and see 
no need to reform it.” 


Choked with tears, I terminated this futile conversation. 


‘That evening, Edith called from Michigan. “Have you heard 
yet about your proposals, Dad?” 


“They were rejected, my child.” 
“How will the $1,200,000 of research funds be spent?” 


“According to UPI, to study how well students team, a plan 
which according to the article is obsolete before it ever gets off 
the drawing board.” 
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“Dad, it is common knowledge that our schools fail miserably, 
Why do they spend money to study it? What a waste.” 


“Prepare yourself for another shock, Edith. Eight percent of 
these funds or about $100,000 will be designated to study such 
things as the ratio of students to toilets.” 


“Apart from the fact that such a study is totally irrelevant to 
the school crisis, 1 would compute it for a fee of $50 or less, 
Better yet, I would do it for nothing if someone will convince 
me that such information will advance the cause of education,” 
replied Edith. 

Thus once more my efforts to improve education were cynically 
defeated. 


The main part of the proposals are included here in a slightly 
edited form. They clearly and succinctly state the total educa- 
tional submersion method, its philosophy and objectives. 


OVERVIEW 


“Total Educational Submersion” refers to a method of educa- 
tion in which the student is an integral part of the instructional 
program. A brief synopsis of the method is provided by the 
following excerpts of a letter dated January 13, 1971, written to 
Mr. William Cecil Golden, Associate Commissioner by Dr, 
John M. Flynn, Associate Professor, Nova University: 


“His (Stern’s) approach to education has two logical 
components which probably should be considered sep- 
arately, One is his methodology and the other is his 
priority or value structure about what should and should 
not be included in the curriculum. People, who disagree 
with the content of this latter component should not let 
it interfere with objectively examining his teaching 
methods. 


“The methodology is basically an individualized in- 
struction approach—one which takes the child where 
it finds him, capitalizes on the child’s interests, and 
‘uses as instructional materials both books and the en- 
vironment. In many respects, his method is not new; 
it resembles Dewey's in some ways and certainly paral- 
lels many modem trends such as individualized instruc- 
tion, relevance of learning, and to some extent, con- 
tingency management and discovery learning. On the 
other hand, I believe that it incorporates a flexibility 
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which is not often present in other current approaches. 
For example, the method is quite opportunistic in capi- 
talizing on the child’s interests. 


“Stem’s methods, of course, have not been tried on 
a large scale. With his own children he was able to give 
them a lot of individualized attention, which would not 
of course, be possible in a school situation. He is quite 
realistic about this limitation, but nevertheless believes 
that his methods can appreciably improve education. 
I tend to agree with him on this point.” 


The proposed project offers a contrast to both traditional 
educational methods and to other current innovative approaches. 
The ills of traditional practices have been berated frequently 
and only brief mention will be made of them here, As is well 
known, our schools—both in Florida and across the nation— 
are failing to meet the needs of society: in far too many schools, 
the curriculum is irrelevant to life, the pedagogical approaches 
are from another era, and the teachers themselves are poorly 
trained and often inept. 


Educational leaders, of course, agree that change is needed 
in our schools; they disagree, however, on what change should 
be. Approaches include individualized instruction, modular learn- 
ing units, behavioral objectives, increased use of technological 
devices, contingency management, programmed leaming ma- 
terials, staff differentiation, and reorganization of subject matter. 


The main thrust of the new educational approaches tends to 
center on individualized instruction and behavioral objectives. 
Individualized instruction is also at the center of the project 
proposed in this document, but behavioral objectives tend to be 
the antithesis of the total educational submersion approach. 
While behavioral objectives can be beneficial for some purposes, 
they are artificial and can be detrimental to the educational 
process. The proposed project is in no way a reaction to be- 
havioral objectives, per se, but behavioral objectives clearly 
focus on a highly structured approach as contrasted with the 
pragmatism and spontaneity of this project. Instead of leading 
children through preset sequences of objectives, total educa- 
tional submersion will take the interests of the children and will 
build the instruction around those interests. Where the former 
approach is somewhat rigid and sterile (even though it is in 
the name of individualized instruction}, the latter is flextble 
and natural. It makes the educational process relevant to both 
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the students and the world, capitalizing on the daily interplay 
between the child and his environment. Much of the problem 
of motivation can disappear in this approach, for what the child 
is interested in is also what he is learning about. 


Total educational submersion, as the name implies, makes 
education synonymous with life. It utilizes community resources, 
topical issues, and everyday events. Thus it is extremely relevant 
and meaningful to the students. 


The proposed project has as its overall objectives the following: 


To make school more relevant and meaningful; to 
develop a well informed person capable of functioning in 
our dynamic society; to stimulate intellectual growth, 
creativity, development of innate talents; to motivate 
to the fullest potential children to become enlightened, 
alert, responsible citizens dedicated to ideals of social 
justice; to strengthen the moral fabric; to prepare the 
academic minded for further studies; and to improve 
vocational training while restoring its dignity. 


PROCEDURES 


The salient points of the proposed total educational sub- 
mersion project are detailed below. 


General Methodology 

(1) Optimum Use of Existing Community Resources. 
Boredom and stagnation caused by the isolation of class- 
room experiences often deter students in their progress. 
Every community possesses a rich reservoir of facilities, 
ranging from hospitals, laboratories, courts, factories, etc. 
where leaming becomes a living experience, stimulating the 
urge for discovery. Vocational facilities will overcome the 
stigma associated with vocational training. Accessibility to 
the prime sources of learning in the native setting practiced 
by experts in their respective fields, will enhance the quality, 
inspire enthusiasm toward leaming and bridge the gap 
between school and the world at large, between theory and 
practice. 

(2) Community Involvement. 
Racial polarization, generation gap, indifference, and “virtue 
of non involvement” (noli me tangere) pose pethaps the 
greatest threats to the survival of our society. The great 
social drama—struggle for social justice, conquest and eradi- 
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cation of hunger, disease and prejudice—must be a vital part 
of the curriculum. Students’ active participation through 
educational processes as well as identification with com- 
munity life lead to development of civic pride which is 
imperative to growth, 

(3) Teaching Technique Based on Dialogue. 
Perhaps one of the greatest shortcomings of the school 
system has been its catastrophic reliance on the monologue- 
lecture. This unilateral process prevents the student from 
debating an issue and arriving at an intelligent conclusion. 
Furthermore, lack of qualified teachers and well written 
books diminishes the quality of leaming. Students’ reliance 
on textbooks, class-notes, and a rigid bureaucratic school 
routine prevents their independent, creative research. 
Under the proposed project, learning will be regarded as a 
bilateral, spontaneous process. Dialogue, debate, discussion, 
from the earliest age will enhance judicious judgment, de- 
yelopment of personality, poise, maturity, and linguistic 
facility. 
Less reliance on textbooks and the absence of lecture notes 
will encourage independent library research, 


(4) Grades Abolished. 

A wholesome class atmosphere provides a sufficient in- 
centive for learning—arts gratia artis, informality and the 
ability of the teacher to relate constitute the greatest asset. 
Some students cope more successfully with tests, irrespective 
of their knowledge, than others, it is impossible to evaluate 
progress accurately with them. This makes the use of tests 
contraproductive. 


(5) Broad Use of Television. 

Television can be an important adjunct to school if it is 
properly employed. Recent surveys revealed that high school 
students spend four to six hours daily watching television. 
The more time they devote to it the less sucessful they are 
in school. For the purpose of the study, the programs 
watched were non-educational such as quiz shows, Westems, 
comedies, soap operas, etc. 

In the proposed school, instructors would use the educa- 
tional tools, radio or television; such as documentary films, 
news broadcasts, and the educational channels. 


(6) Growth of Students at Own Pace. 
Rigid conformity to chronological barriers is at best capri- 
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cious, arbitrary, and at times harmful. Each child should be 
encouraged to grow mentally at his own pace. 

(7) School Activities to Last Ten Hours, Six Days a Week. 
In order to secure a wholesome atmosphere, conductive to 
Teaming and growth, the joy of discovery would replace the 
boredom of a compulsory class attendance, Daily trips by 
buses manned by highly motivated instructors, would 
provide a productive synthesis of recreation and in-depth 
learning, This coupled with a lack of home assignments 
would be welcomed by parents as well as students. Daily 
field trips are basic to the successful implementation of the 
method. 


CURRICULUM 


(1) Area Studies In Place of Subject Studies. 
Area studies aimed at breaking down artificial barriers and 
duplication make the leaming process more effective, mean- 
ingful and enjoyable. A capable, ingenious teacher with a 
wide background of reading can convey to the students with 
much greater effect such historical facts as Napoleon’s defeat 
in Russia by having them read that description in a good 
translation of Tolstoi’s War and Peace. The industrial 
revolution in England as made real and vivid in several 
of Dicken’s novels or the condition of Itailian city-states 
by a dramatic presentation of Shakespeare's Romeo and 
let swell 6, cetiag the Denali ot the rich and beautiful 
English language. With a similar int sre Rs and knowledge, 
ingenuity the teacher can provocati lead the students 
from physics to chemistry, biology to iusto), and s0 on, 


{2) Greater Student Freedom in Decision Making. 
Compulsion stunts a child’s mental growth. Rigid curricula 
choke off students’ spontaneous enthusiasm for leaming. 
Compulsory studies not related to the student's preferred 
and chosen field bring out his resentment or inability to 
understand and thus interferes with his intellectual progress. 
Students should have a greater choice in selecting their areas 
of study. 

The maturity of students is being underestimated. A strong 
responsible student government at all levels of education 


represents a first experience in democracy. Peer approval or 
disapproval is an essential factor in progress and the main- 
tenance of harmonious relationships in class; it helps the 
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teacher to relate better to the students and enhances esprit 
de corps. 


(3) Heavy Emphasis on Current Events. 
In this fast moving world with events continually shaping 
our destiny and with rapid transportation shrinking the 
world dramatically, the study of current events is essential. 
No less than 14 hour per day should be devoted to it in con- 
junction with the area study. Students should read the New 
York Times daily from the age of about 11 to grasp the full 
awareness of the great dramas (e.g., student dissent, inter- 
national crises) paramount to the formulation of ideas, 
judgments and identification. 

(4) Heavy Emphasis on Ecology. 
Pollution of every conceivable kind threatens the very sur- 
vival of the world’s population. The study of ecology can 
inspire dedication to fight this threat on a personal level. 
Additionally, ecology provides an excellent educational tool 
for study of science and humanities, in its broadest spectrum. 
Full awareness and active involvement in the battle must re- 
quire highest priority. Daily field trips are imperative. 

(5) Foreign Language Study at the Age of Four. 
The preschool formative period presents an ideal opportunity 
for study of a second language. Children born in Switzerland 
are bi-lingual. In many cases fluency in three languages was 
common among three and four year old Jewish children in 
Poland (Polishe Hebrew, Yiddish). The population compo- 
sition of South Florida makes bilingualism desirable and 
easily attainable (Spanish). 


(6) Sex Education at the Age of Four. 
Frank and accurate treatment of sex education is essential to 
normal growth, prevents frustration, fears, vulgarity, and mis- 
information. Parental inability to explain coupled with re- 
Juctance to face the problem pose difficulty to a youngster in 
the early age of discovery. 


(7) Home Economics Revised. 
Home economics as currently taught in our public schools 
must be drastically revised. They should be not compulsory, 
but elective courses, because training at home in these matters 
is sometimes good and sometimes non-xistent. Exhorbitant 
funds for expensive kitchen and laundry equipment would 
better be spent on books, Practical home economics courses, 
if offered, should be taught with the simplest and most basic 
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tools, to prepare students, both boys and girls, for emergencies. 
Emphasis should be placed on health, first aid, nutrition and 
the economics of consumption. 


(8) Physical Education. 
The hero worship and exaggerated partisanship associated with 
inter-scholastic, competitive athletics negate educational ob- 
jectives. Physical education should stress mass participation, 
and calisthenics to develop the body in harmony with mental 
growth. The goal is “a healthy mind in a healthy body.” 


ENROLLMENT AND REGULATIONS 


(1) Student Enrollment from the Age of Three. 

The process of education under ideal conditions should com- 
mence at birth and cease only at death. Psychological studies 
strengthen my thesis that the learning capacity of preschool 
children is enormous. While leaming should begin as early 
as possible, at the age of three children display insatiable 
intellectual curiosity and readiness to lear, and they are old 
enough to be taken care of easily at school. 


(2) A Minimum of Conformity and Regulation. 

A productive, uninhibited, learning climate can best be se- 
cured throrugh informality, free expression, and spontaneity. 
The learning process can only be joyful, meaningful and pro- 
ductive when associated with total freedom. Initiative should 
not be curbed by stagnant regimentation and conformity. Let 
all the flowers blossom. A teacher should be a friend and con- 
fidant to guide, inspire, challenge, and provoke the priceless 
gift of restless inquiry. There should be as complete physical 
mobility within the school compound as there should be 
mental mobility in a freedom to disagree with the teacher 
without fear of reprisals. At times, within limits, an outlet for 
suppressed hostility should be permitted. Full development of 
personality, the widening of cultural horizons, the ability to 
function effectively in interdependence with society must be 
fostered in complete freedom, as to dress and hair style. 


(3) The Student Body. 
Size should be limited to 150 to 200 students; heterogeneous 
group with members of ethnic minorities essential, as part of 
the environmentel factors. 
Parental consent through a public relations educational cam- 
paign will be secured. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 


Q) Larietyeieels Graduates of Liberal Arts or 
Colleges Only. 

ee teachers signify a major factor in the failure of our 
public school system, Unfortunately college curriculum is 
frequently totally irrelevant to the profession. The require- 
ments are extremely low. Graduates often enter the teaching 
profession because they are unable to meet requirements of 
the other departments of college. Often enrollment represents 
a desire to evade the draft. Many teachers are poorly prepared, 
unable to inspire the student and lack the in-depth knowledge 
in the specific field. The gifted teacher is often unable to be 
innovative as any departure from the usual is frowned upon. 
Teachers in my project should be young, dedicated, well edu- 
cated, willing to share and to learn from the students. They 
should be totally unrestricted in decorum, capable of utilizing 
every opportunity for teaching through unorthodox, pragmatic 
means. They should maintain an atmosphere of mutual 
respect based on a symbiosis with the student. They will be 
given twelve weeks of intensive training in the total education 
submersion method. 


(2) Personnel Involved in Project. 
1 Coordinator. 
Highly motivated instructors to be trained by Stem. 
1 Secretary. 


2 Bus drivers—instructors. 


EVALUATION 


Nova University has agreed to evaluate the proposed eyes 
thoroughly and objectively. An evaluation team comprised of 
behavioral scientists and several Ph.D. candidates in Tehaviorl 
sciences will conduct the evaluation. Dr. John M. Flynn, Associate 
Professor at Nova, will lead the team. 

Nova University has won acclaim in spite of its short existence 
as an outstanding institution of higher learning. Its contribution 
in behavioral sciences and commitment to behavioral research 
qualifies it uniquely. Nova’s computer facilities and competence in 
statistics will enhance the validity of the scientific evaluation. 
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CHAPTER 15 
Lecture Circuit 


The numerous lectures which I deliver, mainly on campuses, 
afford me great joy and fulfillment. Indeed, I am deeply inspired 
by our young people who, in their nearly evangelical zeal to 
purify our society, sharply reject the perfidy and hypocrisy of 
their elders. 

At the root of the “student unrest” which sweeps like a mighty 
tide the nation’s campuses is the impatient resolve to eradicate 
the blatant inequities prevailing in our nation as well as in the 
world at large, 


The main thrust is directed against the evils of war, social 
injustice, and the systematic destruction of our ecology. 


Last but not least, one can observe the bitter frustration caused 
by an anachronistic educational system which obviously fails to 
prepare the young to cope with the complexities and challenges 
of our dynamic society. 


It is against this background that my lectures, mainly devoted 
to the Total Educational Submersion Method, meet sharp 
criticism on the part of the school administration, while they 
generate a good measure of enthusiasm among the students and 
young faculty. 

To illustrate my observations I have selected a few poignant 
episodes. 


At the completion of one lecture, the discussion which fol- 
lowed soon switched from education to Vietnam and to its 
alienation of the college students. A young man stood up and 
said, “Just to illustrate the hypocrisy in which we so comfortably 
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indulge, each time an issue of morality is raised, invariably the 
public is more concerned about sex than violence, Isn’t the pur- 
suit of a needless war with its attendant cruelties more immoral 
than any sex act? We have grown accustomed to viewing non- 
chalantly on television acts of incredible barbarism perpetrated 
against prisoners of war while they are being interrogated and 
villages being bumed to the ground. We don’t make as much as 
a murmur of protest. On the other hand, when a report appears 
dealing with student premarital sex life, a tide of indignation 
sweeps the nation, Where are our moral values?” 


Another student offerred a rebuttal. “On television we see only 
acts of cruelty committed by our side. No publicity is given to 
the enemy's bestial terrorism.” 


The first student replied, “I don’t dispute your statement. To 
begin with we don’t know what the public reaction in North 
Vietnam would be had they viewed the brutality of their armed 
forces, but this is irrelevant to this discussion. 


“T am concerned with the moral values of this country, founded 
on the Judeo-Christian concepts of justice and mercy. I am con- 
cerned with the indifference which has resulted from years of 
conditioning to atrocities and human misery, Tam concerned with 
the total disintegration of our moral values.” 


During a visit to another university, I met an elderly Jewish 
instructor from Poland. He made a commentary on our moral 
values which was far more poignant because of his experiences. 
As we discussed our tragic experiences during the Nazi occupa- 
tion, he said, “You know, Aaron, I must confess a sin. After 
liberation from the concentration camp, I pasisonately hated 
every single German for the Nazi atrocities. The assurances 
which many offered in their defense, that they personally had 
nothing to do with it, did not convince me at all. My question, 
“What have you done to oppose it?” would be met with silence, 
or a vague, ‘What could one do about it? 

“Now that our country is engaged in a bloody war in defense of 
‘a corrupted clique, a war which drains our financial, moral and 
human resources, causing destruction and indescribable horrors to 
South Vietnam which we claim to defend, what do I do as an 
individual? Nothing at all. As you see, I function normally, teach- 
ing, reading, and traveling. How will I ever face God? How will I 
ever atone for this sin?” 


‘The concern was not limited to surrounding Vietnam. At 
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a large, well-equipped college, I decided to devote a substantial 
part of my lecture to the major cause of the increasing welfare 
rolls, namely the failure of education to impart employable voca- 
tional skills to students who are either unwilling or incapable of 
continuing their academic work. My thesis was well accepted by 
the audience. One young man suggested that part of the welfare 
problem was due to the attitude of the welfare recipients who have 
abandoned selfreliance and self-sufficiency in favor of a public 
handout. 


In response, a black girl said, “True, it is regrettable that some 
of our citizens lack the dignity and decency to be self-supporting 
when they could be. However, the vast majority of the welfare 
recipients have no choice, due to poor health or lack of skills as 
Mr. Stem suggested but to turn to welfare. On the other hand, I 
wonder how many of you realize that welfare in one form or 
another is being generously extended by the government to many 
other groups without protest from the public. For example, it is 
being given to farmers in the form of subsidies to prevent them 
from cultivating their lands at a time when farm produce is so 
expensive and some of our children suffer from malnutrition. It is 
being extended to advertisers in the form of cheap postal bulk 
rates and the advertisers then flood our mai! boxes with junk 
mail while the post office operates at a deficit. It is being given 
to the oil industry in the form of oil depletion allowances, the 
defense industry, the shipbuilding industry, tax depreciation allow- 
ances to business, tax free income to holders of municipal bonds, 
and so on. So you see the unfortunate welfare recipients are not 
the only ones who receive governmental subsidies.” 


A young man had previously raised the law and order issue, and 
in rebuttal, the black girl continued, “Does the outcry for law 
and order apply only to the frustrated unemployed black boy 
caught in petty thievery, or does it apply equally to Bobby Baker, 
Billy Sol Estes, and corrupted government officials who amass 
millions of dollars by swindles, who deceive and bribe with im- 
punity or at worst, with a token penalty? Who can say whether the 
violence of a rioter is more harmful to society than the denial of 
food stamps to an undemourished baby? Should the funds allo- 
cated to the poorly managed welfare projects be a greater cause for 
indignation than the quarter of a billion dollars of public funds 
spent to rescue Lockheed from its bankruptcy? Is not the in- 
credible waste of life and resources in Vietnam more harmful to 
the nation’s moral health and financial stability than are the funds 
given to welfare recipients?” 
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At most of my lectures, i dealt directly with the issues and 
problems of education. On one campus I antagonized a small but 


by 
sizing athletics, often to the detriment of academic pursuits. After 
the lecture, a middle-aged faculty member related to me the fol- 
lowing experience. 

“T had been on the faculty of a prestigious university where J 
taught classical civilization. Because of my linguistic skills and a 
broad scholastic background acquired at leading American and 
European universities, I was regarded as one of the best men in 
my department. Since my course was required for students seeking 
a Bachelor's degree, I always had a large enrollment in my classes, 
My greatest problem in teaching was the athletes who in general 
did not excel in scholarship. Since I was aware of the significance 
which the school attached to athletics, I was rather lenient with 
the players and expected 2 bare minimum of accomplishment from 
them. 


“Then one semester, Joe, the star football player, was in my 
class, At our first conference, I became convinced that he planned 
to do nothing in the course. He told me that he always got a pass- 
ing grade, As the semester progressed, the student failed every 
test and did not submit his term project, dismissing my warnings 
with a smile. At the end of the term, I felt that I had no other 
choice than to give Joe an ‘F’. 


“After the grades were issued, I was summoned to see the presi- 
dent, whom I had never met alone before. ‘So you failed Joe,’ the 
president said. ‘Are you aware that as the star football player, he 
constitutes our most important pillar? Apart from the prestige, the 
team contributes huge sums of money to the university budget. 
The failure in your class would require his disqualification from 
the team. Can you visualize the consequences of such a step?’ 

“Bully. 

“Then please revise his grade.’ 

“Tm sorry, but Joe made no effort to meet his responsibilities, 


He leamed nothing, wasting his time as well as mine. I would be 
derelict in my duties if I acted otherwise.’ 


“Is that your irrevocable decision?” 

“Vm afraid it is’ 

“ ‘Are you aware that people like yourself are expendable?’ 
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“At that point, I requested a sheet of paper and wrote out my 
resignation. You know, Mr. Stern, my salary is lower now, but I 
don’t regret my decision.” 


At another school, a young admissions officer zealously spoke 
about the crisis in education. He told me that many of the high- 
school graduates applying for admission to the college were unable 
to fill out a simple form and that he had to assign a clerk to assist 
them with their applications. In fact, some of the applicants were 
unable to read or write properly, let alone comprehend concepts. 


At many schools I found students whe complained about the 
educational process. At one lecture, I met a young professor of 
psychology. After we talked for a while, he remarked, “You make 
a lot of waves, antagonizing people without accomplishing much. 
Why don’t you follow my example by working from within the 
establishment to bring about improvement?” 


“The establishment simply doesn’t want me,” I replied. 
“Well, I'm quite successful in my work. I enjoy fine rapport 


with my students and I know them quite well since I create an 
informal atmosphere.” 


“How well do you know them?” I inquired. 


“Quite well. They seem to be happy with the school. Would 
you care to talk to my class?” 


I delivered a lecture and answered questions. Afterwards I sug- 
gested that we reverse the process. I asked, “What was your im- 
pression of the high school you attended?” Not one student praised 
his school. The complaints ranged from mediocre to deplorable 
with accompanying explanations. Then I inquired whether the stu- 
dents were pleased with the college they were presently attending. 

Nearly every student raised his hand. The comments included 
“Mediocre” and “An extension of the high school waste.” Some 
students admitted that they smoked marijuana out of boredom. 
Others stated that their presence at the college was exclusively 
motivated by draft evasion. 


“You know, Aaron, you have elicited some information which 
amazed me,” the professor told me later. 


“Well, students are usually frank with people outside the estab- 
lishment,” I replied sardonically. 

At one high school the principal asked me, “How does one teach 
children who are unwilling to learn? They are incorrigible.” 
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“Why is that?’ 


“Well, there is a group of youngsters in our school whose ages 
range from thirteen to seventeen. They are about to drop out, yet 
no one can reach or motivate them. Probably some experiment 
with drugs. We are quite sure that a few smoke marijuana.” 


1 asked if I could meet with some of the students, and within 
an hour a room was set aside into which twelve or fifteen teenagers, 
mostly black, came in. I decided to interview them separately and 
privately. I asked the first boy, “Why don’t you study? How will 
you be able to eam a living without a high school diploma?” 


“T ain't got much to do here, It’s so stupid, so boring.” 


“You have a fine school and dedicated teachers. Surely there 
must be something of interest to you.” 


“Not much really.” 
“What are you interested in?” 


“I like cars. I would like to take them apart and put them 
together again to see how they work. But I can’t do that here.” 


Another boy was equally critical about the school. “It really has 
no meaning. This is not going to help me in the future.” 


“For crying out loud, you must be interested in something,” I 
said, “Your Dad will not support you forever.” 


“T have always wanted to be a pilot. 1 love the wide open spaces, 
the clean air.” 


“Indeed, you must finish high school and then study aviation.” 


“T don’t think I'll make it. I have only failing grades, I feel 
T’d better leave school before they kick me out.” 


“They will not expel you, but you must show some desire to 
Jean,” 1 warned him. 


“T really don’t care anymore.” 


Mary was equally disappointed. “There is no sense in wasting 
my time any further. I will get married and have children.” 


“That is fine. Suppose your husband will need you to sup- 
plement his income.” 


“Well, I’m good at drawing.” 
All of the youngsters I interviewed impressed me as bright, 
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‘but woefully lacking in both guidance and motivation. Later I 
admoninshed the principal, “Here is a boy interested in learning 
about an automobile. What a splendid educational opportunity 
this is. It includes combustion engineering, kinetic energy, elec- 
tricity, and a wealth of information which you can impart without 
sweat or tears. Likewise the bay interested in flying would be eager 
to Ieam all he can about navigation, electricity, and aviation 
instruments.” 


“Unfortunately, we are not equipped to do that. Furthermore, 
we must comply with our curriculum requirements.” 


“fiven at the cost of losing these youngsters?” 
“Cruel as it may sound, we have no alternative,” he replied. 


All of the problems which I observed in the schools were 
not limited to the teaching and the curriculum. In some cases 
the schools have ruined students’ lives by other means, For 
example, 1 heard about Mary, an attractive seventeen-yearold 
girl, who, as have many other teenagers, experimented with sex. 
Unfortunately, she became pregnant. Unable to obtain solace 
from her parents who were devout Catholics, she could find very 
little sympathy from her sexual partner, from the other students, 
ot ree of all pr Ut aas pathouties: Sets are the on 
of life. Many girls play ier eet dt caught 
must suffer. Of course, the boy remains apunied 


The school, unable to cope with the situation, was determined 
to expel her, since it regarded her presence as demoralizing. A 
faculty meeting was called to consider the problem. I, an out- 
sider, was also present. 


“In compliance with school regulations Mary will have to be 
expelled. We have no other choice,” the principal announced. 


Whereupon I asked, “Is it true that other high school students 
indulge in sex?” 


“Undoubtedly, some of them do,” was the reply. 


“Ts it true that none of them have ever been punished for 
their promiscuous activities?” 


“We have no knowledge of their sex activities. None have 
gotten pregnant before.” 


“How about the boy who fathered the child?” 
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“We dont even know who he is. Had we known we could 
not take any punitive steps against him.” 

“Which means that he will go scot free?” 

“Yes, it appears so.” 

“Well, how can you indulge so cruelly in double standards 
of justice? Here is a young lady who unwisely experimented with 
sex just as her classmates have, but they did it with total im- 
punity. Because of pregnancy she now faces a traumatic ex- 
perience which may never be forgotten. She faces hostile parents, 
an indifferent society that is not likely to soon forgive her sins, 
and ridicule on the part of the other students. She will have 
to give birth to an unwanted baby without the funds to support 
it. In addition to all this, you will expel her from school, thus 
will deny her a high school diploma which she will badly need 
to secure a job or enter college at some future time. Has she not 
been punished enough? Please permit her to remain for the 
balance of the term and graduate. I understand her scholastic 
abilities are excellent.” Tears prevented me from completing my 
statement. 


A. dead silence greeted these remarks. The poor git] was 
expelled. An editorial appeared in the paper the next day under 
heading “Radical Professor Advocates Sexual Promiscuity.” 


At many lectures, people asked how I maintained the rapport 
with my children. At one college, a professor said, “Mr. Stern, 1 
have read so many accounts of Edith’s accomplishments. How 
did you motivate her?” 

“Plain educational opportunism seizing every conceivable oc- 
casion for leaming. There is nothing mystic about it. Motivate 
and challenge the child constantly whether it is play, rest, or 
recreation. And above all, don’t lecture. Leaming must be a 
dual process of discovery, A kind of an eternal dialogue.” 


“Well, you see I have this problem; I try to teach my students 
the fundamentals of govemment and history, but they insist 
upon discussions of “Soul On Ice,” student alienation, Vietnam, 
legalization of marijuana, etc. Mine was an entirely different 
experience at Duke University.” 


“Perhaps those were other times and the composition of the 
student body was entirely different.” 


“As I understand it there is just one way of leaming. You 
cannot intelligently appraise the Negro struggle for advancement 
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without familianty with the Civil War, any more than you are 
able to bring about a legislative action without leaming the 
governmental structure,” he indignantly replied. 


“J don't dispute it at all, but the important fact that you seem 
to overlook is that you have young people eager to leam. Most 
likely the current buming issues are by far more relevant to 
them. Thus, you have an option either to seize this opportunity 
for a meaningful course of study or lose the rapport with the 
students altogether. It is as simple as that.” 


“I really fail to understand you,” he pursued. 


“All these topics represent contemporary history. Why not 
reverse the chronological order and start from the current events? 
‘Why not create meaningful parallels such as the landmark 
Supreme Court decision versus Lincoln's proclamation, the 
disastrous effects of the Vietnam War and the infamy of the 
French in Vietnam? Why not explore the historical balances 
of the branches of government and the sharp divisions of the 
Congress and Executive Branch over the conduct of the Vietnam 
‘War? The paroxysms of the Catholic Church in parallel with 
the pre-reformation period. Or why don’t you explore student 
‘unrest as a world-wide phenomenon?” 

7 “You make it appear so simple, How did you really motivate 
er?” 


“My dear professor, I just outlined to you in detail my 
methodology.” 


At a junior college appearance which attracted a huge crowd, 
a professor of education inadvertently required his education 
classes to attend my lecture. Many of his colleagues as well as 
faculty members of other departments were present, 


This happened subsequent to the submitting of my proposals 
for the demonstration school to the State Department of Educa- 
tion. I read the document to the audience. It was warmly received 
by both the students and faculty. When the question and answer 
period followed, the students endorsed one by one my proposals. 
A petition addressed to the State Department of Education 
requesting its implementation was signed by the vast majority 
of the audience. 


‘Then one young teacher rose to criticize my methods which in 
his judgment “would destroy our educational system.” The stu- 
dents and I rebutted his remarks. 
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Finally he rose again to say, “Your proposals are contrary to 
the American tradition, since they are similar to the Soviet 
Union school system.” 


“You are dead wrong, sir. It is the Soviet system which 
adheres to a strict regimentation in accord with a dogma. A 
child there is destined from his infancy to follow a course of 
studies consistent with the needs of the state, irrespective of his 
desires. In the Soviet Union a strict discipline governs the school 
life. Innovation and experimentation are not tolerated, On the 
other hand, my proposals suggest a school where children, un- 
hampered by any restrictions, are free to develop their personality 
and their creativity. They are free to argue with their teacher 
without inhibitions or repercussions and to grow at their own 
pace without regard for chronological age. Isn’t this in sharp 
contrast with our public school system as well as the Soviet sys- 
tem? Obviously both fail to mect the challenges of their respective 
societies.” 

A burst of applause drowned my words. A young, black student 
then approached me. “Well, Mr. Stem, you must realize that 
people fear change. They will resort to any form of innuendo in 
an effort to preserve their status. The same applies to school 
integration, as well as the medical association’s opposition to the 
national health care program.” He then asked to be considered for 
a teaching position when such a school is established. 


“T think your chances are remote. I doubt that the State 
Department of Education will approve my proposals.” Unfor- 
tunately I was right. 


In my deep concern over the destiny of our country I am re- 
assured and deeply inspired by America’s youth which represents 
a new hope. Our young people, those wearing long hair and those 
wearing short, have discarded fancy clothing and shiny cars, to 
embrace the simple joy of life, are leading the way to a just 
tomorrow. 


White youths, rejecting the prejudices of their fathers who 
stood by Wallace in denying university admission to a black 
man, now walk hand in hand with their black brothers. Blacks 
have been elected as student body presidents in many formerly 
all white universities not because of their color, but because 
they posses qualities of leadership. Thousands of white youths have 
braved poverty and the threat of physical danger traveling through 
the South to secure the right of voting for Blacks. 
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Our children have acquired a love of peace, a sensitivity of 
chasacter, and a burning desire to obliterate the inequities which 
they have inherited. 1 am greatly moved by the young people 
who have turned their backs on wealth to serve in the Peace Corps 
and in Vista. I applaud the thousands who have devotedly cam- 
paigned for peace candidates. 

I can well understand the young men who have chosen to 
sacrifice their freedom or who have accepted exile rather than 
mutilate innocent people in a needless war. I admire the Vietnam 
veterans, who having fought bravely, then had the courage to 
admit the futility of their sacrifices in 2 passionate plea for peace. 
I esteem. te vos poodle who conoee the war bocette fis Se 
moral, rather than 


T see the young generation as virtuous, and motivated by ideal- 
istic goals unlike any previous one. Our young have rejected 
chauvinism, dogmatism, and conformity. They have a simplicity 
of speech which excludes clichés and platitudes. Medical students 
have chosen the altruistic goals of healing the sick rather than 
to amass great wealth. Law students provide dedicated service, 
helping the indigent, protecting the consumer, and maintaining 
ideals of justice instead of seeking lucrative corporate law practices. 


Young girls, rather than seeking the financial comfort of 
martiage, are determined to attain skills in order to contribute 
as equal members to society. Young blacks, rather than be 
merely embittered by the inequities of society, pour by the 
thousands into universities to learn and uplift their people, 


T love you, young America, all of you who have denounced the 
terror of extremism, the euphoria of drugs, the nihilism of 
pageantry, the worship of beauty contests, the empty rituals of 
fraternities, in order to pursue introspection and study. 


I also love the hard-working young people who, not having 
gone to college, provide the goods and services upon which our 
nation depends. Indeed, you maintain the dignity of labor. 


It is my unswerving hope that the vote which the eighteen- 
yearolds have now gained will lead to young, vigorous, and 
honest leadership, not only for the sake of America, but of the 
world at large. Through such leadership, we can hopefully divert 
our enormous resources from a cruel war to a betterment of life 
by providing high quality education and by solving the problems 
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of dying cities, a stranded ecology, hunger, poverty, and un- 
employment, 


Let us remember that the only way to overcome despair and 
bigotry is through education. 


I love you young people, the best generation America has 
ever had. You are our tower of hope. 
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